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THE POULTRY YARD 


This New Press Enables Hay 
Balers to Clean Up SIO a Day 


1 Pe 
With hay at its present price and a new Sandwich Motor Press, any live fe 
low can clean up $10 a day. Baling hay is a delightful occupation, and you can 


make more mone 
in a whole year. 


during the six months’ baling season than most men make 
he few hundred dollars you invest in an outfit brings 4 to 8 


times as big returns as the same amount put into farming or a retail business. 


The Motor Press is 8 combination Sandwich 
All-Steel Belt Power Press end high-grade gasoline 
engine, Complete and compact. Works like light- 
ning—easy to move—always ready for work--no set- 
ting up of engine required. Chain drive. No belts 
to adjust, or lose power. Easy to start or stop press 


Sandwich All-St 


This outfit bales 24g to 34 tons per hour. Has self- 
r oqalpaent. oe doable charge of ae 
concenser foot tan, _ 

rect from fork. - 


Outfit of most substantial eonstruction 
throughent. eel to ee and plat 
forms ret rou ut. 7 HB. P. hoppere 

ledengine—brake test. 9H. P. Tank enderneath. 
faaip with batteries gnd magnate, combination 
seat, battery and tool box, a tandard gasoli 
pump. If you have engine, buy Press alone. Any 
standard hopper-cooled engine can be used. 


eel Motor Press 


Should you desires 
msive and having ca- 
ur, we can furnish if, 
> gasoline engine. 


ple, strong and light of draft. 
cmaljer gathe.. one less ex 
ity o ns per 
ising ethers or6 a. 
We make presses with or without e 
wood frame and steel frame, horse —, 
engine power, in all sizes up to 
5-ton per hour capacity. 
Drop us a line today for 
beok, qbout the Astounding 
Profits in y. Baling. Let us 
ell you more about this wondere 
Sandwich Motor Press, 


Sandwich Mfg.Co. 


536 Spruce St., Sandwich, 11% 





en 


and Telephoning 


Both Need Team Work, Modern Tools 
and an Ever Ready Plant, Everywhere 


buckets 


Twenty men with 
can put out a small fire if each man 
posed by himse!.. 


If tw men form a line and pass 
the from hand to hand, 
they can put out a larger fire. But 
the same twenty men on the brakes 
of a “hand tub” can force a con- 
tinuous stream of water through a 
pipe so fast that the bucket brigade 
seems futile by com 


The modern firefighter has gone 
away beyond the “hand tub.” 
Mechanics build a steam fire engine, 
miners dig coal to feed it, workmen 
build reservoirs and lay pipes so 
that each nozzleman and engineer 
is worth a score of the old-fashioned 
firefighters. 


The big tasks of today require not 
only team work, but also modern 
tools and a vast system of supply 
and distribution. 


The Bell telephone system is an 
example of co-operation between 
75, stockholders, 120,000 em- 
ployees and six million subscribers. 


But to team work is added an up- 
to-date plant. Years of time and 
hundreds of millions of money have 
been put into the tools of the trade; 
into the building of a nation-wide 
network of lines, into the training 
of men and the working out of 
methods. The result is the Bell 
system of today—a union of men, 
money and machinery, to provide 
universal telephone service for 
ninety million people. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


One Policy 


One System 








Most Durable, Economical and Serviceable Roofing, 
Fire, Lightni ad oe <& 22 years test. 





MONTROSS 


rire, ¢ a 
Endorsed by wall users. Ornamental, Inexpensive. 





METAL SHINGLES 


Cc ci tc., t FREE. 
Montross Metal Shingle Co.. 130 Erie’ St. Camden, WM. J. 
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LEONARD BROS, CATTARAUGUS ©0O, N Y¥ 


Our experience shows that it pays 
to take care of eggs. We began 
shipping eggs four years ago, and got 
better prices than the grocers were 
paying then. As we had a good de- 
mand, we started sending our neigh- 
bors’ eggs to market, choosing men 
whom we knew would be honest with 
us and would sell us no poor eggs. 
We paid them fr m 1 to 4 cents more 
than the grocer. The result has been 
that our neighbors have clubbed to- 
; gether with us for selling their eggs 
}and we have built up a very satisfac- 
tory business. We made out a set 
of rules as follows: 

1. Collect all eggs from nest at 
least once a day; hot weather twice. 
2. Sell all eggs as often as possible, 
as fresh eggs sell at a premium, 
while stale ones at a_ discount. 
8. SMeep eggs in a cool, dry place, 
but not in a cellar, as they are there 
likely to become musty. 4 *In fly 
season, keep netting over the egg bas- 
ket, as fly-specked eggs are not in- 
viting. 5. Don’t sell cracked or very 
s.tall eggs. & Do mot keep eggs 
near kerosene or ahything that will 
taint them. 7. Do not wash eggs in 
hot weather, as warm wather opens 
tLe pores and they spoil sooner. 
| Note: You may think the above 
| rules do not affect you, but if one to 





, | whom you sell ships poor eggs and 


| receives low prices, you cannot ex- 
pect him to pay you high prices. 
Last year _we paid over $2000 to 
people in our immediate section from 
whom we bought eggs. ‘Our neigh- 
bors sell us practically all the eggs 


them at advanced prices. 

But here is the other side of the 
egg business: namely, to get commis- 
sion men and private parties to be 
honest. Our eggs are all sorted and 
packed well. If commission men 
give me top prices for a while, they 
begin to cut after a few .weeks from 
5 to 8 cents on a case, with not a 
word of explanation. When we write 
to ask what is the reason, we are 
sometimes told there were small 
brown chickens in them. This excuse 
is the same today as it was four years 
ago when we began. We know that 
such a thing is not true. None but 
fresh eggs are shipped. 

Not all the commission men are 
like this, however. One man to 
whom we sent over $1500 worth of 
eggs last season has never made a 
complaint,.so we send him all he can 
use. But if we could have reached 
the honest groceryman direct, we 
would have made about $90 more by 
having to pay no commission and se- 
| curing a higher price. The plan is 
| perfectly feasible for any farmer of 
business gumption. The only won- 
der is that more men do not try it. 


Acetylene Light for Farmers—Last 
fall I installed an acetylene plant of 
50 lights’ capacity in my home, and am 
very much pleased with it. I can cheer- 
fully recommend it as the farmers’ 
light. It is the best, the cheapest, the 
healthiest and the most convenient of 
all artificial illumination to my knowl- 
edge. I feel the farmer deserves the 
best the world affords, for he feeds 
the world. The cost of installing a 
50-light plant is about $250, depending 
upon the quality of fixtures you get. 
But when we figure a rebate on the 
value of the residue as a disinfectant 
for sinks, sewers, poultry houses and 
stables, the little attention it requires 
in refilling, as compared to the in- 
dividual drudge:i. of lamps, the 
healthfulness, the quality and volumes 
of light, the $250 should be written 
en the other side of the ledger ac- 
count.—[Theron Ink, Perry County, O. 
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A A When You Write.” 














“Mention 


they get, and we usually pay cash for | 





Keepthe 
,2parrows 
{,outof your 


BarnDoor HANGER 


Be rid of these pests and end 
your hanger troubles for all time 
by using 


Louden’s 


Bara Deer Hangers 


Always on the job—can’t be clogged 

in any way, by bird’s nests, trash, 
snow, sleet or ice. 

It’s the only DOUBLE FLEXIBLE Barn Door 
Ranger made—its track is flexibly hing to the wall 
and swings out, releasing all accumulated trash. 

Made of the best stcel, absolutely rust-proof, 
and will give a life-time of perfect service. 

Modernize YOUR barn with Leuden’s 
Perfect Barn Equipments—Louden’s Junior Hay 
Carrier and Balance Grapple Fork: Loudgen’s Feed 
and Litter Carriers; and Louden’s Sanitary Steel 
Stalls and Stanchions. They are all money makers 
on every farm. Sce them at your dealer’s. If he 
hasn’t them write direct to us, 

Catalog and valuable booklets sent Free if 
yeu send us your dealcr'sname. Write today. 


Louden Machinery Co., 
628 Broadway, 
BAIRFIELD, 10WA. 





50,000 Men Wantep 


in Western Canada 
200 Million Bushels Wheat to 


be harvested 


c 


HARVEST HELP IN GREAT DEMAN 
Reports from the Provinces of Manito! 
Saskatchewan and Alberta (Western Can 

ada) indicate one ‘of the best crops ev 
raised on the continent. To harvest 
crop will require at least 50,000 harvesters. 


Low Rates will be given 
On All Canadian Roads 


Exeursions are run daily and full particulars 
will be given on application to the following 
authorized C jan Government Agent. The 
rates are made to apply to all who wish to take 
advantage of them for the purpose of in 
the Pa. fields of Western. Canada, and the 
wonderful opportunities there effered for 
who wish to invest, and also those who wish to 
take up actual farm life. Apply at once to 


Canadian Government Agent 
J. S. Crawiord, 30 Syracuse Savings Bank Bidg,. 
Syracuse, N. Y. 


NEWTON’S HEAVE 
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New York Prices Prohibit Dairy Profit 


Farmers Generally Dissatisfied with Situation---Cost of Making Milk Greater Than Returns---A Good Product 
Selling Below Cost---Movement for Better Prices---Dairymen’s League Growing---Facts About This 
Important Organization---[lluminating Figures on Debits and Credits---By Fred L. Petty 


ENERAL discontent with market 

conditions continues to prevail 

throughout the district from 

which New York city derives its 
milk supply. Here is a very important agri- 
cultural territory spreading over parts of five 
states, supporting approximately 300,000 
milch cows, owned by about 15,000 farmers. 
The annual output of milk and cream sent 
to the markets of New York city reaches an 
imposing total, yet for years the farmers 
have been almost unanimous in declaring 
that this miik is produced at an insignificant 
profit, if not actual loss. 

If you talk with one of these dairymen or 
with 100, as you meet them on their farms, 
or at the station as they deliver the milk for 
shipment, you will find them practically 
unanimous in their 
discontent with the 
present dairy situa- 
tion. They believe 
that the price they 
receive for their 
product is in no wise 
proportionate to the 
amount the city con- ' 
sumer pays for it. 
They are unanimous 
in their belief that 
freight costs and 
middleman’s charges 
appropriate too much 
of the 8 cents per 
quart or thereabouts, 
which the New York 
consumer has to pay 
for milk. They agree 
that the price of milk 
on the farm, while it 
does show an aggre- 
gate increase when 
considered in five, 10 
or 15-year averages, 
has not increased, 
either in proportion 
to the retail price, or 
in proportion to the 
advance in land 
values, in taxes, in 
cost of labor and in 
cost of feed. 

Cost of equipment, 
too, has materially 
increased in recent 
years, due in large 
part to more string- 
ent regulations im- 
posed by city boards 
of health. It costs 
more money to pro- 
duce milk in compli- 
ance with these reg- 
ulations than before 
they existed. Farm- 
ers find little fault 
with these steps to 
improve the quality 
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of the product, but they do insist that milk 
so produced is worth more than when pro- 
duced under former methods. Their com- 
plaint is that they receive no more money 
for an improved article than an inferior prod- 
uct. These are among the more important 
of the many features of the milk industry 
which are causing such widespread and grow- 
ing discontent in producing sections in New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania Connecticut 
and southwestern Massachusetts. 


The Dairymen’s League Organization 


This attitude of discontent is not a new nor 
a sudden development, but has existed in 
greater or less degree for a great Many years, 
as reflected in the pages of American Agricul- 
Seldom or never has the great body 


turist. 
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of dairy farmers selling milk to the New 
York market received prices for their prod- 
uct which enabled any reasonable percentage 
of profit. Years ago this feeling crystallized 
in a movement leading to the formation of 
the old Five states milk producers’ associa- 
tion, which became a very influential organ- 
ization, but finally failed in its attempt to 
maintain a selling agency in New York city. 
After several years of comparative inaction 
in the way of organization, a new plan was 
launched, as known to many of our readers, 
which has developed into the dairymen’s 
league. 

The dairymen’s league is a corporation, 
formed under the laws of New Jersey, for the 
purpose of advancing and defending the inter- 
ests of the dairymen. Particular attention, 
of course, is given 
the problem of secur- 
ing higher prices. 
This organization is 
under the active 
Management of Pres 
J. ¥. Jerow of Wash- 
ingtonville, N Y, Sec 
Albert Manning: of 
Otisville, N Y, Treas 
Louis Hardin of Sus- 
sex, N J, and a board 
of directors com- 
posed of other prom- 
inent dairymen. At 
least two organizers 
are constantly at 
work in the field and 
the corporation is 
rapidly gaining in 
strength and num- 
bers. Local organi- 
zations are being 
perfected at each 
railroad station from 
which milk is shipped 
to New York, local 
dairymen being 
chosen for officers of 
each local league. A 
fee of: 25 cents is 
charged for each cow 
owned by a member, 
and stock in the cor- 
poration is issued in 
proportion to one 
Share per 10 cows. 
This fee is used for 
current expenses 
of the organization, 
such as salaries of 
the two paid organ- 
izers, the salary of 
$100 a year received 
by the treasurer and 
$50 a month paid to 
the secretary, besides 
minor expenses, such 
as stationery and 
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NEW YORK MILK TRAFFIC 





the league has been in existence something 
like three years, as yet no definite stand for 
higher prices has been taken. About 5000 
farmers, owning approximately 100,000 cows, 
now constitute the active membership. The 
organization thus controls at the present 
time about a third of the milk supply of 
the city of New York. It is growing rapidly 
and gaining momentum. There seems little 
doubt that it is but a question of a compara- 
tively short time until 60 to 75% of New 
York’s milk producers will belong to the 
organization. 

It is thought by the officials and directors 
that when the league is able to control more 
than half the milk supply there will be less 
difficulty in securing at least a respectful 
hearing of the grievances of the dairymen. 
Even this is not now possible. Last spring, 
for instance, at the insistent demand of many 
league members, a committee visited the 
officers of one of the large milk concerns 
in the city for the purpose of discussing some 
vital phases of the situation. Although the 
dealers had been previously advised of the 
coming of the committee, the officials all 
found it convenient to be absent from the 
city on that day, and an audience with them 
was not obtained. Pres Jerow, a member 
of the committee, well expressed to American 
Agriculturist’s representative the present atti- 
tude of the league members, when he stated 
“the next time there is any conference 
between the dealers and the league, it will 
be in our offices, not theirs.”’ 


Farmers Want Voice in Fixing Price 


it should not be inferred from thig that 
the attitude of the league members is neces- 
sarily hostile toward the dealers or toward 
the milk exchange. This is not the case. They 
simply have learned, through the experience 
of long years, that the farmer individually 
is not able to obtain an adjustment of his 
grievances. They are, therefore, turning to 
the organization, knowing well that a com- 
pact, closely organized association, composed 
of a majority of the actual producing dairy- 
men and supported morally and financially 
by nearly the entire number, can obtain a 
hearing, where an individual would not be 
considered at all. The officers do not talk 
of any belligerent measures, such as a milk 
strike, because they feel that once the organ- 
ization is sufficiently perfected, it can obtain 
higher prices without great difficulty. “We 
will not, however,” said Louis Hardin, one 
of the league officials, ‘““make any definite 
move toward securing higher prices until the 
organization is in a position to command the 
situation if need be by withholding 
milk from the market for an _ indefinite 
period.” 

The dairymen feel. they are entitled to a 
voice in fixing the price of their own product. 
At present they have absolutely none, but 
must take whatever the milk dealers agree 
upon as the price. This varies considerably 
at different seasons, the general range being 
from 2% cents a quart in summer to as high 
as 4 cents in winter. While the price paid 
to the dairymen fluctuates through this wide 
range, the amount paid at the other end of 
the line by the people who actually consume 
the milk remains at the same level, whether 
the farm price be high or low. This point 
is particularly hard for the dairymen to 
understand. They believe that if the price 
to the consumer were lowered when the 
farmer is receiving low prices, consumption 
would be stimulated and the surplus of milk, 
of which dealers so frequently complain, 
would be taken care of in this way. In nearly 
every other article of food, they argue, a sur- 
plus on the market means cheaper food and 
consequently increased consumption, while 
the demand for milk is practically the same, 
whether the supply be great or small. The 


New York dairymen have no desire to engage 
in the retail milk business of New York city. 
They are inclined to simply insist upon more 


money for their product and let the 
dealer and the consumer decide for 
themselves where this extra money is 


to come from. 
Who Makes the Money? 


At first glance it seems incredible that so 
great an industry, supplying so many people 
with such an important article of food, could 
possibly be maintained year after year on a 
basis of little or no profit. To an impartial 
investigator, however, this is found to be 
actually the case. The testimony of the farm- 
ers themselves, which ought to be sufficient 
in itself, is practically unanimous on this 
point. No doubt a good many of the 12,000 
New York farmers who went out of business 
between 1900 and 1910, did, so because they 
were unable to make the farm receipts over- 
come the losses in the dairy. 

It is sometimes said that figures can be 
made to prove anything. It is difficult, how- 
ever, to place reasonable valuations upon the 
land, equipment and labor necessary to 
operate a dairy and make the net returns 
show any profit. Assume, for instance, a 
farm of 100 acres, worth $50 per acre, and 
assume further that 30 producing cows are 
kept on the farm. Suppose their average 
production is 10 quarts per day for 300 days 
each year, On the average 100-acre farm in 
the region under consideration, is a consid- 
erable amount of rough land suitable only 
for pasture, so that not all of the acreage 
is available for raising dairy feeds. It is a 
fair assumption that all of the grain and 
hay produced on such a place is to be con- 
sumed there, and in addition a large amount 
of feed would need to be purchased. If we 
assume that $50 worth of feed is purchased 
a year for each cow, we will be below the 
average rather than above it. To operate 
this establishment, the farmer must give his 
entire time and must have at least one man 
throughout the year. Considering the cost 
of boarding a hired man, $35 a month is a 
conservative figure to assume as the cost 
of his labor. Two teams of horses will be 
needed, worth at least $500, and the farm 
equipment strictly incidental to the dairy will 
amount to at least $300 more. The 30 cows 
should be worth on an average $65 per head. 
Using these arbitrary valuations, admitted to 
be conservative, let us calculate cost and 
production for one year: 


Debits and Credits 


Investment in land. ..........0000- $5,000 








in: 30 COWS: Be GO Gwin chivwcccechkas 1,950 
In horses and equipment .......... 800 
Total investment .......%.... $7,750 
Expenses 
Two men’s labor at $35 per month... $840 
he, MERON COUT OER heey Oe eee 1,500 
FOROS... is 6a. 0 08 Case eee 90 
6% interest on investment of $7,750. . 465 
Total expenses ....... os 5 eee $2,895 
90,000 quarts milk at 3%c p at, $3,150 
Apparent profit for year........... $255 


These figures are not intended to be typical 
of exact present values, because they are too 
conservative; 3% cents per quart is consid- 
erably above the average farm price for milk, 
and 3000 quarts per year is above the average 
production per cow. Several items are 
omitted which, in close business calculation, 
would have to be considered. For instance, 
nothing is allowed for depreciation on the 
plant nor for insurance. Neither, of course; 
is anything allowed on the other hand for 
calves sold nor for the very material value 
of the fertilizer produced. No account is 
taken of the farm crops, it being assumed 
that all are consumed in the dairy in addi- 





tion to the $50 per head allowed for feed 
purchased. 

If these figures seem hypothetical or 
imaginary, let us consider some figures actu- 
ally taken from a farmer’s record of receipts 
and expenditures. Over in Sussex, N J, not 
long ago, in discussing the dairy situation 
with a well-known farmer there, the question 
of cost of feed came up. This man, like many 
farmers, did not know, offhand, the exact 
amount of his expenditures for feed nor his 
receipts for milk. We went together, there- 
fore, to a local feed store, where he had 
purchased all the feed he had used on his 
farm from June 1, 1910, to June 1, 1911. At 
his request the feed dealer turned to his 
ledger, and footing up the monthly sums 
paid by this farmer for feed, found that this 
item totaled $2098. Turning to his bank book, 
the farmer added the amounts of his milk 
checks for the same period and found that 
they totaled $3863. To this should be added 
$100 for calves sold, making the total output 
of the dairy $3963 for the year. 


Expenses Consume the Surplus 


The old-fashioned farmer would probably 
have concluded from this that he had made 
$1865 on his year’s work. This man, how- 
ever, had found it necessary to employ two 
hired men throughout the year at $20 a month 
and their board, which is easily the equivalent 
of $35 a month. He felt, also, that his own 
time should be worth as much as that of 
one of his hired men. The expense of his 
farm labor, therefore, amounted to $1260. 
Help indoors cost $12 a month more, and this 
man felt that his wife’s labor should surely 
be credited for an equal amount, so here was 
$288 more, or a total of $1584 for labor. This 
came so nearly exhausting the apparent profit 
the farmer threw down his pencil and refused 
to figure any further. This man keeps an 
average of 35 cows, which consume all the 
grain and roughage produced on the farm. 
The $2098 paid for grain feeds are additional 
to the total feed output of the farm. 

These figures are significant, because they 
do not represent an isolated instance or a 
special case of any kind, but are fairly typical 
of the 15,000 dairymen who sell their product 
to New York-.dealers. This farmer is pro- 
gressive, careful and intelligent and is above 
the average in his dairy practice and business 
methods, yet his dairy is not even self-sus- 
taining and no possible modification of the 
figures can be made to show profit. In order 
to break even, the value of the manure must 
be roughly estimated to balance interest, 
depreciation, taxes and other items which 
must be considered. On most farms the 
deficit is not so apparent, though none the 
less real, because the dairy operations are not 
kept distinct from the other farm sources of 
revenue. Very few of the farms are purely 
dairies. Nearly all have some of the features 
of genera! farming and, therefore, derive rev- 
enue from a number of sources. If the dairy 
industry in the districts supplying New York 
city with milk had to stand entirely on its 
own resources for a year, and meet the 
charges that prudent business men every- 
Where figure, as items of production 
cost, it would face an. inevitable finan- 
cial collapse. 


Only a Reasonable Profit Desired 


These statements are not exaggerated nor 
sensational, neither should they be taken as 
indicating any particular immediate crisis. 
They simply define a condition which exists 
and which has existed-in greater or less 
degree for many-years. They explain, in a 
large part, the constant and growing discon- 
tent with the market conditions under which 
the dairy farmers have always operated. 
Most of all, they explain why the dairymen 

{To Page 156.] 
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SOILS AND CROPS 
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Uniformity in State Drainage Laws 
Vast Acreage of Wet Lands--Fifty Million in the South Alone-—Drainage Not an Individual but a Community 


Problem--A Practical Way of Securing a Good Drainage Law---Cost of Work to Be in Proportion to 
Value Received—By Hon John M. Small, Member of Congress from North Carolina 


“7RDINARILY the low lying wet 
lands are the most _ productive. 
Even in the foothills of the Appa- 
mR? lachians, the valleys of the rivers 
are the choicest bits of land, and the proud 
possessor of a small farm in the valley deems 
himself most favored among all his neigh- 
bors. The states comprising the Mississippi 
valley have evolved into a productive empire, 
because they lie in the watershed of the 
Father of Waters, and its tributaries, with 
its naturally fertile soil. Likewise the coastal 
plane along the Atlantic seaboard possesses 
a soil rich in plant food. 

Those who have not investigated wili 
doubtless be surprised to learn the area of 
swamp and inundated lands which have not 
been-reclaimed. A statement prepared by the 
United States department of agriculture 
shows that in the southern states alone there 
is a grand total of 54,070,400 acres of fertile 
but wet land, suitable not only for the staple 
crops, but for early vegetables and many 
varieties of fruits. The finest grazing may 
also be provided for cattle and other stock. 
In its present condition this large area of 
wet land is only valuable for the timber 
growing thereon, being valueless for agricul- 
ture until drained. 

But these millions of acres are not the only 
lands which require drainage. There are 
other millions of acres in the south under 
cultivation, perhaps an area much larger than 
the unreclaimed lands, containing farms 
which have been occupied for generations, 
have never been effectively drained, and are 
so uncertain in production as greatly to 
reduce profits and impair their value. A sea- 
son of excessive rains brings a total or partial 
destruction of crops and a full crop may only 
be expected on an average once in each period 
of three or four years. Is drainage 
exclusively an individual for 





problem 


Plant food 
possible. 





each land owner? Or, is it a commu- 
nity or co-operative problem? I submit 
that, with isolated exceptions, farm lands can- 
not be successfully drained by the individual 
owner. To drain the surplus water from 
lands by gravity, it must be carried by one 
or more large canals to an appropriate out- 
let. Usually there are other tracts of land 
requiring drainage, which are situated above 
the land in question. 

It must be evident that the problem is not 
individual, and can only be solved by co-oper- 
ation with the other land owners. If all who 
own lands in the area which can be drained 
toward a certain outlet will join in employing 
a drainage engineer to make pldns and will 
contribute toward the expenses of excavating 
the necessary canals in proportion to bene- 
fits, and will likewise contribute to their 
maintenance, the problem will be solved. 
But will all the land owners voluntarily do 
so? Experience has demonstrated this to be 
impracticable. More often one or more will 
flatly refuse to join, or will disagree as to 
the amount of their contribution, or the loca- 
tion of the main canal or on some other 
feature. The refusal of one to agree will 
thwart the whole project. 

To the above conditions are attributed the 
ineffective drainage of so many cultivated 
farms. The same causes will serve to pre- 
vent the drainage and reclamation of the 
rich and magnificent domain of swamp and 
wet lands. They will never be properly 
drained until some law is enacted to con- 
strain the reluctant and unwilling to yield 
and contribute their share of the burden for 
the common benefit of all. 


What State Drainage Laws Must Do 


Laws which overcome the above difficulties 
have been enacted in a number of states, and 
it may be said that this is a problem within 


Out of Regular Season Profitable 


Growing garden crops under glass is rapidly gaining favor where large markets are near 
at-hand. The soil should be light and loamy, containing a large amount of readily available 
In order that the crop be crisp and tender, it should be forced as rapidly as 
Individual plants in the foreground of the photograph show well-developed heads. 





the jurisdiction of the states. The essential 
features of such a law may be briefly sum- 
marized. Those land owners who wish to 
promote the drainage scheme will, as a pre- 
liminary step, determine the probable area 
to be drained, and in doing so they will in- 
clude usually all the lands which may be 
drained with one common outlet. This may 
include a small or large body, say from 1000 
to 50,000 or more acres, and may embrace sev- 
eral hundred land owners. 

Their conclusions will be embodied in a 
petition to the court, and asking for the es- 
tablishment of a drainage district, whereupon 
a@ process will issue against all those land 
owners who were unwilling to join in the 
petition and who will be directed to show 
cause by a certain date why their lands 
should not be included in the district and 
why it should not be established. The court 
in due time will consider the petition, will 
exclude any lands which will not be benefited 
and add other lands not embraced in the pe- 
tition, if it can be shown they are a natural 
part of the drainage area, and will be bene- 
fited, and finally will issue an order fixing 
the boundaries of the district and establish- 
ing the same. Jurors or viewers will also 
be appointed who will be directed to examine 
each tract of land in the district, survey and 
compute the number of acres in each, and 
assess the benefits accruing to each from 
the proposed drainage scheme. They do not 
attempt to assess against each tract an ar- 
bitrary amount in dollars and cents, but to 
fix the classification in proportion to bene- 
fits. They may be in five or seven. Classes. 
The lands most benefited will be in Class A, 
and so on down, those least benefited being 
placed in the lowest class. 

A competent drainage engineer will be ap- 
pointed by the court, either as one of the 
jurors, or independently, under whose direc- 
tions all surveys will be made, levels taken, 
maps and drainage plans completed, and cost 
estimated. The jurors make a report to the 
court, reciting each tract of land, the num- 
ber of acres benefited and the class, the right 
of way for canals or otherwise, and the 
value of any benefits to highways or rail- 
ways, which report will be considered by the 
court and modified or approved. 

When finally approved, the drainage dis- 
trict becomes a corporate body, and drainage 
commissioners are elected, who thereafter 
manage and control the affairs of the drain- 
age district, similarly as the board of direc- 
tors manage a corporation. They invite pro- 
posals for constructing the drainage improve- 
ments, according to the specifications, and en- 
ter into a contract therefor, They advertise for 
bids for the purehase of the bonds of the dis- 
trict, which are to be issued in an amount 
equal to the cost of the drainage works. The 
principal of these bonds is usually made pay- 
able in 10 equal annual installments, the first 
installment being due three years after date, 
in order to allow time for each land owner 
to reap the benefit of increased production 
from the drained lands. An annual assess- 
ment is levied upon all the lands in the dis- 
trict, to pay the interest and annual install- 
ment of principal. For the maintenance of 
the canals,“ small assessments* may in the 
future be levied to raise the necessary sum. 

Having shown that effective drainage can 
only be accomplished by co-operation, and 
that it is a semipublic function, it may now 

[To Page 161.] 


















Raise Gartons 4 Winter Wheat. Best Paying 
Crop;°25 to 48 Bu. to acre Everywhere. En- 
dorsed by all Se ae ee ted 


Guarantee that 
sample and Booklet, sien Garicas High 
Winter Vetch, Address 


Grade Alfalfa and 
GARTON-COOPER SEED CO., 24 First St., Sugar Grove, lil, 
Gartons Winter Wheat 
















SAVE HALF Your 


Paint Bills 


By using. INGERSOLL PAINT — proved 

best by 66 years’ use, It will please you. 
Onl int endorsed by the ‘* Grange.’’ 
Made in all colurs—for all purposes, 


DELIVERED FREE, 
From the Mill Direct to You at Pactory Prices. 
INGERSOLL PAINT BOOK — FREE 
How to. all about Paint and Painting for Durability. 


to-qvotd Seoul and snare caused by paints 

a poonne Valuable etcemation 

frog fou wit! Samp Color Cards. Write DO 
ft can eave you money. 


0. W. Ingersoll, 269 Plymouth St., Brooklyn, &. ¥. 


Fastest Hay Press 


2'/2 Tons Per Hour 
Greater capacity is guaranteed in all Spencer 
Presses, The guarantee with our Alligator 
Press says “22 tons in 10hours or no pay.”’ Large 

feed capacity—smooth and compact bales, on 
forminsize. Load full weight into cars. All 
Spencer Presses are biggest money makers be- 

a 











cause they give greatest capacity 
. goceesing and repaircost. 
Write today for Free iilustrated 
catalog C. CO. describing full line. 

J. A. SPENCER 
102 Willies St,, Dwight, 12, 









99 oo % Pure 


American Ingot Iron Roofing 
Guaranteed Fer 30 Years 


Without aes 
The only Guaranteed Metal Roofing Sates 
market. Samples free. Write for a ‘i boo! sowing 
remarkabie tests. A way out of your roof troubles 


THE AMERICAN IRON ROOFING CO.. Dopt. E, ELYRIA, OHIO 
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Cultivated Ginsen: 
and Golden Sea 


Monarch Machinery Co, 601 Hudson Terminal, Rew York 
seed and roots now 


G 
i N § E i ready for planting. 


My book, “ Culture and Profits of Ginseng and 
Golden Seal,” with prices of seed and roots, free. 


SEND FOR IT 
©. BRANDT, BOX 501, BREMEN, OHIO 





WHEELS, FREIGHT PAID, $8.75 


Tope $5.50, S: hats | Top Buggtes $33, sa 
earn how to buy rect, a! Wheels, 
7 $5.60. Wagon Umbrella Fazs, Fone ek pooh, canes, 


* eee Just Published REE 
Melon Culture 


By JAMES TROOP 
Professor of Horticulture and Entomology, 
Purdue University 


HIS is a practical treatise cn the melon, 
which ig intended to be of service to the 
amateur as well as to the large commercial 





grower. It includes the history of both the musk- 
melon and watermelon, the botanical characters, 
climatic, soil and other conditions affecting their 
growth, a discussion of the kinds of soil suitable 


for each, the proper metiiod of selecting and test- 
ing the seed and its influence on the crop, the 
effect of planting secds from immature fruits and 
a discussion of early vs. late ripening fruits for 
seed as affecting the time of ripening of crop. It is 
the opinion of many that seeds taken from the first 
fruits to ripen will produce an earlier crop than 
will those taken from fruits from the same plant 
ripening toward the close of the season. It also 
treats of the kinds, quantity and m is of ap- 
plication of various fertilizers, a very important 
clement in the production of good melons, Methods 
of starting the plants, both in the hot-bed and in 
the open ground, are discussed. The various cul- 
tural methods which are practiced by our large 
eommercial growers are taken up in detail, The 
important questions concerning ting and 
marketing melons so as to secure the finest quality 
possible are carefully explained, as well as the 
various styles of packages and methods of pack- 
ing in order to secure best prices. A chapter 
is given to insects and diseases affecting melons, 
in which the latest scientifie 

bating them are disc in detail. A chapter 
is also given to forcing melons oe ge glass, and a 


jong list of varieties, comprising most of those 
under cultivation, is given, with 7 Drie descrip- 
tion of each. 


Nlustrated, 5x7 in., 100 pages. Cloth, Net 50 Cis. 
ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland Building 
315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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COMMERCIAL 


CROP 
REPORTS 


Drouth Injures Potato Crop 


July weather was extremely hard 
on the growing potato crop. Its ef- 
fect is now shown most markedly in 
the early crop of potatoes being har- 
vested. Late potatoes were not at 
such a stage that the drouth and ex- 















| treme heat affected them as seriously 








| drouth; 
| ising. 


as the earlier varieties. However, re- 
ports to American Agriculturist tell of 
considerable curtailment of the prom- 
of the potato crop in late June 
The July conditions have been alle- 
viated to some extent in August by a 
late arrival of rains in some of the 
commercial growing states. 

In New York the early crop has 
been reduced by drouth in July, with 
some blight and rust occurring. Dig- 
ging is well advanced in districts, and 
some potatoes are going to Cuban 
shippers. 

The crop is earlier in Michigan, 
and in general expected to be short 
compared with last year. The weath- 
er is too hot and some blight is re- 
corded. The early crop is_ short, 
some varieties not coming up well. 
Stands are irregular. Tubers are be- 
ing marketed at $1.25 to $1.50 per 
bushel. 

Although conditions throughout 
Wisconsin have been very dry, caus- 
ing an uneven stand, the late crop 
gives a fair to good general prom- 
ise. Drouth has cut early crop se- 
verely. Some reports tell of tomato 
and tobacco worms causing injury to 
potatoes. 

Growers in Ohio predict a light 
yield owing to extreme drouth, while 
a comparatively short crop is looked 
for in Minnesota. Early planted va- 
rieties show light yield, with some 
blight. Demand is usually active, with 
price at 90 cents to $1 per bushel. 

Maine’s early crop was curtailed by 
the late crop is more prom- 
In late July, heavy rains fell 


| in potato producing section of Maine, 








| giving 


| badly. 


the growing crop a new im- 
petus toward the development of the 
tubers. 

The following short reports givean 
idea of local conditions: 


Not Much Blight in New York 


somewhat by 
about normal, 
Vines mostly 


Crop was reduced 
drouth on an acreage 
Digging well advanced. 


dead. Potatoes are mostly going 
to Cuban _ shippers.—[L. #4, H,, 
Orient, N Y 

Quality very poor, acreage 20% 
| smaller than last year. No blight, but 
rust caused by extreme drouth.—I[C. 
N. B., Oswego, N Y. 

Estimate of crop probably 75% of 
last year’s. Plants look well. Crop 


growing vigorously and of good color. 
E. F. D., Honeoye Falls, N Y 


The acreage is about the same as 


} 
last year, Forwardness of plants about 


normal’ but lower stalks and leaves 
are turning yellow and do not look as 
promising as usual. I do not think 
the crop will be over 70% of normal 
unless We have unusually favorable 
conditions,—[E. H. W., Camillus, N 7 

Early planted fields were badly 
troubled by beetle, late ones not so 
much. Acreage 10% less than normal, 
stand very uneven, weather too dry.— 
{f. H. D., Corning, N Y. 

Acreage one-fourth less than last 
season. Good many pieces blighted 
—[{R. F. A., Cambridge, N Y. 

Early varieties pretty much a fail- 
ure. Some fields of late main crop va- 
and 





rieties look promising. Drouth 
excessive heat in July ruined many 
acres here. Weather at present very 
unfavorable. Average yield will be 
very light on acreage, 25% smaller 
than last year.—[J. L. B., Whitney 
Point, N Y¥ 


Acreage about one-third less than 
last season. Tops look vigorous, goed 
growth, but many of the leaves be- 
ginning to dry up. Early potatoes a 
failure.—[A. M. C., Galway, N Y. 

The acreage of potatoes is 20% less 
than last year, but crop two weeks 
later.—[L. V. F., Charlotte, N Y. 

Acreage about the same as last year. 
Early potatoes about one-third ‘of a 
erop. It was too dry, and early and 
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late were struck with the rust. Do 
not expect more than half a crop.— 
[M. G., Marey, N Y. 


Good Yield in New England 


The acreage of potatoes here is 
75% of last year. Present condition 
is poor; very late. The early drouth 
held the plants in check and so gave 
the bugs a chance. Crop will be late.— 
[A. H., Brunswick, Mé. 

Acreage 10 to 15% less than 1910. 
Condition of tops about normal. No 
rust_or blight yet. Looks like small 
yield. It was too dry just at the time 
potatoes commenced to set. Bugs 
have been very bad. It looks now as 
if there would be over one-half to 
two-thirds of normal crop.—[J. M. D., 
Sherman Mills, Me. 

Our crop is earty, 
good on account of drouth. As yet 
very little blight. Acreage is some 
smaller than last year. Our potato 
crop looks very good.—[{J. A. D., 
Presque Isle, Me. 

Bugs are plentiful, but ne rust yet. 
Acreage 80% of 1910, Some pieces 
are late and many missing hills, but 
crop now doing well.—[C. E. &., 
Thorndike, Me. 

Acreage about the same as in 1910, 
with less commercial. fertilizer used. 
Rust and blight, showing less potatoes 
in hill this year. The extreme heat 


yield not very 


has affected them.—[W. F., Hop- 
kins, Me. 

Acreage smaller than last year. 
Quality fair, due to drouth. We are 


digging and selling for $1.60)p but 
getting one-third of crop.—f{G. J. M., 
Concord Junction, Mass.. 

Crop will be light, not over 70% of 
normal. Dry weather had a serious 
effect on crop.—{J. A. F., Forest- 
ville, Ct. 

Quality good, but ripening too << 


Acreage same as last year.—T[A. “| 


F., New Haven, Ct. 
Early Potatoes Injured in Wisconsin 

Quality and acreage about. the 
same as last year. Green tobacco 
worms bothering some fields badly. 
Weather conditions are very favor- 
able at present. Moisture is ample. 
[D. H., Almond, Wis. 

Drouth practically cut the early 
rcops0%. Bugs few. Late blight not 
doing much injury. Acreeage 10% 
smaller than last year. Early mostly 
ripe or dead with blight, or yellow 
denoting injury or ripening: What 
late potatoes came took well, but are 
somewhat backward. Stand of late 


plantings mostly very uneven.—T[B. 
M. V., Grand Rapids, Wis 
Acreage normal, healthy, but per- 


haps later than usual. June -drouth 
and extensive heat prevented many 
fields from starting so poor stand 
in some fields.. The early potatoes 
are not a quarter of a crop, only a 
few having set on the vines, and size 
also being small.—[{A. D. B., Wau- 
paca, Wis. 
Michigan Shares Drouth 


Crop earlier than last yéar on a 
normal acreage. Some blight with a 
poor prospect of much of a crop. 
Too dry and weather too hot in July.- 
Think there will be less than half a 
crop.—[G. E. W., Burr Oak, Mich. 

Quality about as usual, acreage 50% 
less than last season. No early pota- 
toes. Late look fine and. damage 
slight. All except very early planted 
look well.—[W. H. L., Howard City, 
Mich, 

Acreage 10% less than in 1910. No 
blight but tops small, and =~ leaves 
near ground yellow. If we get one- 
half the yield we did last year we 
will be blessed.—[{E. E. O., Lapeer, 


Mich. 
Local Cénditions Told 

Acreage about the same as liast 
year. Condition of plant very back- 
ward. Principal dam due to 
drouth. Barly potatoes 25% of aver- 
age crop.—[W. A. S., Lake, O. 

Condition is about two weeks late, 
with lack of moisture up to present, 
but recent rains have improved con- 
ditions. Acreage normal.—[A. B. M., 
Cortland, O. 

An average acreage and a normal 
crop of potatoes in southern Ashta- 
bula Co.—[J. C. R., Colbrook, O. 

Acreage about 5% larger than 1910. 
The crop will be very light, due to 
drouth. Early potatoes a failure. Bugs 
plentiful. Potatos selling at $1 p bu. 
[E. R. R., Osakis, Minn. 

Acreage normal Early varieties 
dead. About one-fourth crep. -Late 
white varieties under straw badly 
damaged by heat and drowth. Some 
patches dead. Others with more. 
Moisture may make a ‘partial ¢rop. 
Heat and drouth was the principal 
drawback to the crop. Wholesale price 

p bu in Belleville market t 61.80@ 1-06. 
retail 45@50c p pk.—{[S. M. R., Belle- 
ville, Til. 
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Our Free Painting Helps 
We will send you free on te- 
quest color schemes and 
laneous painting instructions that 
you will find of real. practical 
valuc. Ask for Helps 2407 . 
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Potato Digging Time Coming 
—Buy a Dowden Digger Now 
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Dowden Mfg. Co., 1177 Elm St., Prairie City, lowa 
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PULTZ—best milling 
herdiest and surest 


WHEAT also Poole New Crop 
TIMOTHY seed. All these 
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and in perfect condition for sowing. Booklet, prices. 


0. 6. SHEPARD CO., STATION A, MEDINA, OHIO 
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Apple Crop Shows Quality 


The quality of winter apples com- 
ing to harvest will be excelient in the 
commercial orchard growing districts 
of the United States, according to re- 
ports received by American Agricul- 
turist. The size of the fruit in such 
states as Michigan, Illinois, Missouri, 
lowa, Ohio and New York has been 
limited to some extent by the drouth. 
No such conditions as were reported 
a year ago exist in any of the large 
commercial states, and growers are 
expecting to receive ample remunera- 
tion for their work and money in- 
vested. 

Prices offered for winter varieties 
at this early d-te range from $1.25 
to $2.75 per barrel, in some instances 
the apples being sold on the trees at 
nearly the top figure. A compre- 
hensive idea of loca] conditions’ is 
given in the following extracts from 
correspondents’ reports: 


New York’s Fair Proniise 


Quality splendid, acreage 45% of 
normal. No offers yet.—[S. W. W., 
Clarkson, N Y. 

On the whole 40% short of a normal 
crop. Yield is scattered and irregular. 
Quality unusually fine if well sprayed 
and thinned. For No 1 fruit, $2.75 p 
bbl has been offered, but no sale 
made.—[{W. S. T., Red Hook, N Y. 

Prospects for half a crop, quality 
fairly good. No price made to date.— 
[W. P., Rexford, -N Y. 

Apples are uncommonly good, 75% 

fit to barrel. Some sales at prices 
ranging around $2.50 p bbl in orchard. 
[C. G., Lyons, N Y. 
Quality No 1, crop 150%, compared 
with last year. Greening 100%, Bald- 
win 40%, Spy 40%, Russet and King 
4%, and Wagener 90% of a full crop. 
No offers.—[B. E. M., Sodus, N Y. 

Corn prospects about average. No 
price yet offered,—T[J. .. H., Web- 
ster, N Y. 

We have a normal crop of Green- 
ing, but less than half of Baldwin. 
Quality better than usual; very large 
for this date. More in bulk and more 
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fit te barrel than for many yea:.. No 
offers nor prices.—[I. P.. Oswego, N Y. 

Crop about one-quarter of full. No 
price offered. Apples were over one- 
half blown off, the rest badly whipped. 
{O. B. G, Darien, N Y. . 

Quality very good, price $2.50 p bbl, 
on an acreage 65% of normal.—T[E. 
Cc. G., Penn Yan, N Y 

About 50% ef normal in this county. 
Wind and hail in July dropped bal- 
ance of a fair crop. Quality better 
than usual. No bids as yet for win- 


ter varieties.—[D. F., Alexan- 
der, N Y. 

Heaviest crop in several years. 
Many more than was thought a month 
ago. Quality very fine. Have not 
had full’ crop. in many years. 


Have heard of no purchases heing 
made, The severe wind of two weeks 
ago was not as injurious as reported. 
Many orchards were benefited.—([(C. 
A. H., Lockport, N Y. 

Prospects for about 40% of a crop, 
quality fair, no fungus or scab ‘but 
worms are developing. No price asked 
or offered, Yield prospects of Twenty 
Ounce 100%, Greening and King 70%, 
Baldwin 20%, others about 50%.— 
[G. I. A., Morton, N Y. 

Quality fine, best in years. Acreage 
75% of normal, price $2.50@2.75 p 
bbl f o b.—[T. E. W., Ravena, N Y. 

Apple crop in this locality is heavy, 
probably double last year’s. Quality 
very good, free from blemish and 
codling moth. A few sales made at 
$2 orchard run without bbl delivered 
at cold storage plant.—[{J. R. C., 
Milton, N Y. 

I think there is about 60% of a full 
crop but as many as last year. No 
prices named, quality fine.—[H. J. B., 
Albion, N Y. 

Some early apples sold at $1.50@ 
2p bbl. About 50 to 60% of a crop 
with quality good.—[W. H. H. R.,, 
Ransomville, N Y. 


Quality Excellent in Pennsylvania 


Apples this year are imperfect, with 
not more than half a crop Quality 


poor. Have not heard of any bids 
for this season._-[W. P. S., Chris- 
tiana, Pa. 


Trees are full of fruit, comparative- 
ly no blemish. We are so near Pitts- 


burg that the producer always sells 
direct to the consumer or to the re- 
tail stores.—[J. F.. West Newton, Pa. 


For most orchards in this section 
this is the off year. In my own or- 
chard I expect .about 50% of last 


year's crop. Quality good, some few 
show hail marks. No bids have been 
made. Most all will store unless we 
get a good price.—[A. L. R., Cham- 
berburg, Pa. 

Acreage ¥Y¥0% of normal, quality 
good and generally well sprayed.— 
([W. E. G., York Springs, Pa. 


Sprayed apples are looking well, 
unsprayed are knotty and wormy. 
Prospect is for not over 25% of a 


full crop. Have not heard of a buyer 


in this vicinity.—[G. G. C.; Lawrence- 
ville, Pa. 
Plants not. promising on normal 


acreage. Damaged by worms within 
stalk. Indications are for a 40% 
crop.—[A. H. H., Bamford, Pa, 

Acreage larger than 1910, but qual- 
ity rather poor, affected ‘by blight 
and drouth. There are less potatoes 
in this locality than any year since 
the big rot of 1867.—[H. A. L., Birds- 
boro, Pa. 


Good Prices Wanted in Ohio 
Quality generally good, crop about 


50% of normal, price $2 p bbl.—I[J. 
H. R., Little Hocking, O. 
No price offered, prospects less 


than half a crop, quality fine, acreage 


40% of normal—[J. R., Raccoon 
Island, O. 
Almost an entire failure, not over 


5% of-a full crop. Winter stock will 
sell at $5@6 p bbl at home market. 
Early apples sold at 3@4c p Ib.—I[T. 
F. H., Bascom, O. 

Not many winter apples but. pros- 
pects of 75% of a crop. Quality fair, 
sprayed fruit good. No offers made; 
$5 p bbdl asked.—[F. A. D., Mantua, O. 

Rome Beauty held at $4. No price 
offered. Short crop, net over 25 to 
33% of normal, but of very~- good 
quality.—[C. M. >... Chesapeake, O. 

Sprayed orchards are ‘ine. Acre- 
age 60% of norma). Local consump- 
tion is heavy and there will not be 
more than 10 cars to ship. No prices 
in winter varieties. Growers are ask- 
ing $3 p bbl. Summer apples are 
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moving at 2.75@8.25.—[D, A. A> 
Keyser, W Va. 
New England Gives Promise 
Quality better than average, cro 
50% of normal. No offers —[(C. %. 
H., Rowley, Mass. 


One-third of a normal crop in this 
vicinity. Fruit of good quality and 
not blemished but small as a rule. I 
have not heard of any sales or prices 
offered.—[M. F. A., Stoneham, Mass. 

About half a crop, quality very 
good, better than last year. We have 
had no bids.—[{[A. L. H., Ashfield, 
Mass. 

Condition of apples up to normal, 
a fair setting of fruit but not an av- 
erage crop. No buyers yet.—[C. B, 
L., Middlefield, Ct. 

No bids vet made. Quality Is fair, 
crop 65% of average.—[M. L. C., Sey- 
mour, Ct. 

Quality poor, hardly 25% of a crop, 
no bids —[W. N., Vergennes, Vt. 


Illinois Apples Free from Blemish 
About 6000 bus in this vicinity, or 


about 50 to 75% of normal crop. 
Quality excellent, free from blemish, 
No bids offered.—[C. M. N., Bloom- 
ington. Il. 

Extra fine quality, free from 


worms and o full normal crop. Price 
$1.25 picked on table, buyer to pack 
and furnish the bbl or 2 fob ship- 
ping station, all No 1 stock,—{A. L. 
M., Hillview, IIL 

Except about 
good. No price 
Richview, I 

Outlook for winter apples is one- 
half crop or better. Quality good 
and free from blemish, but are small 
yet perfect.—[A. T., Pleasant Plains, 
Til. 

About 25% of a normal crop in 
this vicinity of fair quality.—[E. E. 
M., Brubaker, 

Probably 75 to 85% of full crop. 
Many trees and orchards very heavy. 
Few worms, and generally free from 
fungous troubles. It has been very 
dry, and early apples smali—[L. R. 
P., Princeton, Ill. 

About 75% of a full crop in north- 
ern half of Ill, free from scab and 


{To Page 157.] 


half a crop, quality 
offered.—[J. W. S., 














made for farm work. 
man who has an Olds Engine. 


are known the world over and used by farmers everywhere. 
I guarantee them to do all we say they will—you to be the judge. 
He will tell you 


this real leather bill fold 
for the head of. the farm 


(Not for boys—they're all right and their turn will come later—but this is for the boss) 


will last a lifetime. 


OLDS 


We also make complete electric light and water systems especially for farms. 
Write for our prices on corn shellers, corn huskers, feed grinders and cream separators. 


When folded it will go in 
It is very convenient, handsome and use- 
Has no advertisement on 


GASOLINE 
ENGINES _ 


They are the most satisfactory engine 


Thousands of farmers will buy gasoline engines this Summer and Fall. 
I want to get in direct and personal touch with every one of them, as I 
want them to know about the Olds Engine. : 

If you are going to buy an engine, or are thinking about it, you ought to know what an Olds 
Engine will do for you, I want to tell you about them—give you just the information you want—so if 
you will fill out the coupon below (or write me a letter) saying what size 
engine you want, whether portable or stationary, and when you expect to 
need one, without asking you to make any promise or obligating you in 
any. way, J will send you absolutely free this genuine calfskin bill fold, 
stamped with your name in gold letters. 


It will hold fifteen bills easily. 
a small pocket. 
ful; 


it. 


Ask any 


fio eee ewww ewan nme eenesoensssass 
















_ if you are going to buy an engine, put a check mark () in the place showing the size and style & CUT OB TEAR OFF HERE 
engine you want, and when you expect to need it, and mail to me personally at once. ddress me as below. : Send me full ulars about the following engine. It is 
a cons ' eg ty = ma obligate myself in any way by ask 
' ng for 8 ormation. 
—— J. B. SEAGER, Gen. Mgr. BRANCHES ' 
1007 Farnam St. e 102 N. Los Angeles St. # Style wanted: Portable Stationary 
Omaha, Neb. Seager Engine Works = wm Asci'ci  $ ore Power wanted: 1) 3 0 8 2 5 
2112 Central St. ‘ . 65 Beverly St. 5 Expect to need ft: Aug. Sept. Oct. Nov. Dee. 
eS DRE OER MED We. - 
To make quick deliveries, I also have a complete stock of engines and parts in warehouses at , 
Houston, Tex. Atlanta, Ga. Decatur, I Lexington. Miss. Cais, 1. Minneapolis, Minn. Binghamton, N.Y. Philadelphia, Pa. . Di a is 
NOTICE—If you prefer, write to my mearest branch, and if I am not there, my personal representative will attend to it. : Cente cae i. eet “ 
—— : s Sign name plainly, just the way you want it on bill fold 
See, ee : eee .. ih sa oe a a ee wo ome: : 3 
ee ee 7 = Pe ae Dike oo m2 Pe ee gt ate a as oe 





































































































From Your Cows 


Proper feeding means better health and a larger 
Fr he ee Billage is the best substitute i 
Jans A “tring ¢ ioana ¥ ve ad takes feed 
; ‘0 ou 
ou Cughs cb Canis with abe 6 


BLIZZARD cine 


we 4 2 be are tab 
at full speed. Eleva’ 
toany height. The Bi oO 
- Re Spee Lew ee Self Feed Tabie. Comes 
ready for business and built by the pioneer manu. 
tactaress of ensilage cu ng 


GUARANTEED ani ey fubranteed® bo 


quehinease whee tl We test every one 
‘speed t por cout greater than you wil over 
ae Fence cnr cotiee ne 
Sa Wate ees SS his 
‘or 
"Pays a sensible book every Salecr St 
should read, Dues Sf yebaend yous 


stock 
tS JOS. DICK MFG, CO. 
436 Tuscarawas St. 
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Save Money On 
Your Ensilage Cutter 


Don’t decide till you get our prices and 
ts to prove absolutely a> my aaa 
an i. Fe, other silage cutter cuts e 
lage ae dry fodder so qilekty. one. little’ power 
at se little cost as the world-famous 


and we want to prove it to you. Furnished with elevators 
to fill the highest silos. Safety fly wheel, safety treadle lever. 
Cut 4 different leng®s, cut fastest, feed casiest. With or 
without traveling feed table. Don't wait! Write now for 
prices and Free of Facts, 










ddress 











BEFORE YOU BUY WRITE FOR 
NEW CATALOG DESCRIBING THE 
GUARANTEED MONEY-SAVING 


ee Le 


strongest ae ee - put up and e 
on the market. 
“continuous 
[4 manent Inder are some of 
International Silo Co,, 







Zacensed under Harder Patent on Round Silos 


08 MERI and RICAN 


SEPARATOR 


Pieasily cleaned. 
Whether dairy FY - is large sr 
our SN SEPARAT( 





BAINGRIDGE. F N.Y. 


justable take-up hoop— 
‘tun front—air-tight door at per 
the unusual features, The | 

» 112 Main St., Limesville, Pa. | 





| put into the eye 


LIVE STOCK 
Prices Prohibit Dairy Profit 


{From Page. 152.] 


in such great numbers are turning to 
their organization, devoting their 
time and energy to strengthening it 
and extending its influence. 

It is only a question of time until 
this growing dissatisfaction will crys- 
tallize into a definite stand, expressed 
through the medium of the dairy- 
men’s league, for a marked increase 
in the average farm price for. milk. 
This demand will not be made un- 
reasonable, because the organization 
is directéd by conservative and rea- 
sonable men. It will not necessarily 
mean a sudden large increase in price. 
It will, however, to quote Albert Man- 
ning, secretary of the league, “mean 
a persistent hammering away at hte 
market proposition until the dairyman 
is receiving enough money for his 
product to place his industry on a 
self-sustaining basis and leave a rea- 
sonable profit.”” The farmers gener- 
ally consider 4 cents a quart as the 
lowest average price at which milk 
can be profitably produced. Under 
existing conditions this figure seems 





entirely reasonable. Even then it 
would leave 50% of the retail price 
to cover transportation and distribu- 
tion. 

The efforts of the individuel farmer 
rerely serve to operate the profit- 


producing machine of the dealers. 
The dairyman furnishes both the raw 
material and the power to run the 
plant. He knows at last, however, 
that his own organization, when 
made good enough, can turn back 
toward its source and to the rightful 
owners part of the golden stream of 
profits now flowing to the middleman. 





———- -g——————_——_ 


Free Veterinary Advice 





All veterinary questions submitted by the sub- 
scribers of Agriculturist will be answered 
provided the full address of the inquirer is given. 
Questions can be answered intelligently only when 
complete details of the symptoms are given. No 
cure is guaranteed, but our veterinarian gives the 


best advice possible under the circumstances. Dr E. 
H. Lehnert ‘of the Smith agricultural school at 
Northampton, Mass, answers questicns for this 
department. However, all inquiries should be ad- 
dressed to the Veterinary Department, American 
Agriculturist, 315 4th Avenue, New York city. 


Proprietary medicines are advertised im these col- 
amns, which are efficient fof many of the common 
animal ailments. 


Cow Doesn’t Breed—G. M. R., 


Ohio, has a cow that has not been 
noticed to be in heat since calving in 





March. She seems in a healthy con- 
dition but is rather poor. I would 
advise in this case plenty .of good 
nourishing grain food and that she 
be tried twice a week with a bull for 
three weeks or a month, 

Sorghum Poisoning—S. A. L., Penn- 


had two young pigs 
opening them the 


sylvania, recently 
die suddenly. On 


abdominal cavity was found to be 
filled with fluid and also other evi- 
dences of inflammation. These pigs 
had been pastured on rape and sor- 


ghum, and it is my opinion that they 
were poisoned by overloading with 
the latter: 

Injured Eye—I. R. DeV, New York, 
has a horse that injured one of his 
eyes in ~the stable. At first it was 
badly swollen, and after reducing 
this, the eye ball was seen to be 
coated with a white film, Bathe eye 
with warm water once a day, and 


two or three times a 
of a solution of boric 
acid, 20 grains to the ounce. Blow 
into the eye every few days a little 
powdered sugar through a quill or 
straw. 


day a few drops 





Sutter Not Firm—A. H., Virginia, 
has a cow that makes plenty of but- 
ter, but .it is soft and oily. She is 
eating grass and a mixed grain ra- 


tion containing cotton seed. I would 
suggest that she be fed no cotton- 
seed and a very little, if any, corn. 





Mule with Foal?—Inactive Kidneys 
M. H. H., West Virginia, has a 
mule that has of late made bag very 


fast, in fact, it is necessary to milk her 
daily. It sometimes happens that a 
female will make bag when not in 
foal, but as a rule in such cases they 
are with foal. If after a reasonable 
length of time no foal appears the 
| udder» may be’ dried up by rubbing 





AND DAIRY 


with a little fluid extract of bella- 
donna. The irritation in the eyes 
may be relieved by putting into the 
eye two or three times a day a few 
drops of a solution of boric acid, 20 
grains to the ounce of boiled water. 
IL The horse with stagnant kidneys 
may be benefited by washing out 
sheath with warm sqap suds and giv- 
ing in feed twice a day for a week at 
a time a heaping teaspoonful of salt- 
peter. 


Hip Lameness—E. M. F. Ohio, has 


.& mare that has been lame for three 


years or more. She has a spavin but 
the lameness would indicate trouble 
elsewhere. It is possible that the 
difficulty is located in the hip joint, 
although it may be that there is noth- 
ing but the spavin. Long standing 
cases of spavin often result in the 
withering away of the hip muscles. 
In any case I am doubtful if treat- 
ment would give good result at this 
late date. I would suggest that she 
be shod in the way that gives best 
results and worked with discretion. 
If the foot is hard use a hoof dress- 
ing. 


Heat Eruption or Hives—T. 8. F., 
Pennsylvania, has a young driving 
mare that is troubled with some sort 
of eruption that comes on during the 
night and disappears during the day. 
There is no irritation nor) do. these 
swellings rupture. She is fed no grain 
but oats. This is a blood condition 
that may be remedied by giving some 
cooling preparation such as epsom 
salts 8 ounces, -saltpeter 2 ounces, 
powdered ginger 1 ounce. Mix well 
together and give one-eighth of the 
above in feed morning and. night. 
Keep the bowels open by feeding lib- 
erally with bran mashes. 


——— 


Quinsy—S. M. N., Pennsylvania, 
has,a hog that was suddenly attacked 
with symptoms of choking and dif- 
ficulty in breathing. These attacks 
last for a time, then partially disap- 
pear. If there is no evidence of chok- 
ing from a foreign body such as an 
apple, I am inclined to think the 
trouble is quinsy in its early stages. 
For treatment apply heat to the 
throat in the form of poultices and 
feed liquid food. 








Sow Won't Breed—J. C. E., Penn- 
sylvania, has a sow 14 months old 
that has not shown signs of heat 
since she was 10 months of age, at 
which time she was bred without re- 
sult. There is nothing betteéf to do 
in a case like this than to allow her 
to run with a male until she will 
breed. Some females do n0t show 
heat at all strongly. 


Cow Weeding 


The removal of weed cows from the 
herd is doing more for the dairy busi- 
ness than perhaps any other one 
thing. So profitable has this line of 
dairy work proved that many dairy- 
men who were about ready to aban- 
don the dairy business have taken a 
fresh start. But the mere removal 
of weed cows is not enourh. Their 
places must be taken by better ones. 
These are easily secured by using 
pure-bred sires of known milk produ- 
cing strains. Records show that this 
line of work is also profitable. More 
and more dairymen annually are 
adopting it. Some men themselves 
do the work of weeding. and breed- 
ing; others rely upon cow testing as- 
sociations. These associations cost 
little and pay well as cow weeders. 
Just how they operate can be learned 








from a circular which can be se- 
cured by writing Prof H. H. Wing of 
the state agricultural college at 
Ithaca, N Y. 





Dexter and Kerry Cattlemen Notice 
—As Dexter and Kerry cattle have in- 
creased in numbers in America, due 


has been formed to maintain a herd 
book and to assist in promoting the 
welfare of these breeds. The officers 
are: President, G. M. Carnochan of 
New City, N Y; vice, C. H. Berryman 
of Lexington, Ky; secretary-treasurer, 
Cc. S. Plumb of Columbus, O. The club 
will publish information concerning 
the breed from time to time. All 
communications should be addressed 
te the secretary. 












DE LAVAL 


CREAM 
SEPARATORS 


not only save their cost every a 
but may be bought on such iberal 
terms as to literally pay for them- 
selves. Why shoald 


DE LAVAL SEPARATOR CO. 


22 &. MADISON ST. 
CHICAGO. 








Reduce That Feed Bil 


time by teeding Dried trowe 

time by téeding Dr eas rewer: 

and Malt Send for o- val- 
uable desc tive i booklet on Points for 
Stock Feeders. 


Farmers Feed Co., 
76th St. East River, New York City. 
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Experiments in Forestry 
H, D. FOLMER, MADISON COUNTY, 0 








Between, our young orchard and 
the line fence is a tract of land too 
rough for tillage and two small to 
fence from the orchare for pasture, 
so we decided to set it in forest for 
timber for protection of the orchard 
and farm buildings. 

In the autumn of 1908 we gathered 
a quantity of nuts and acorns of va- 
rious kinds and put them together in 
a sack hung in the cellar. During 
the January following the seeds were 
planted in rows 4 fee: apart and 2 
feet asunder. The ground was in blue 
grass sod, and stock hal been kept 
off it for years 

The ground being thawed several 
inches, an ax was.used in the plant- 
ing. One blow of the ax; the seed 


dropped into the hole, and the foot 
placed upon it completed the opera- 
tiem. The ground froze solid the 
next day. The black walnuts were 


all that sprouted. They are 6 still 
growing. The other seeds had be- 
come dried out too much in the cel- 
lar, Had they been stored in moist 
sand the result might have been dif- 
ferent. This failure is given that 
others may avoid the mistake. 


Success Follows Failure 
In the spring of 1905 we tried 
again. The Ohio .experiment: station 
sent us 300 black locust and 700 
cataipa plants. Holes were dug in the 
sod 8x8 feet apart and the plants set 


other. varieties of trees are appearing 
in this. forest, the seeds being 
brought by binds, or winds, or by 
some other method. 

Three years ago we began to set 
raspberry’ and blackberry plants 
among the trees. Now the whole lot 
is set 16x16 feet with the berry 
bushes, but these will soon be/ shaded 
out. 

Thin Out the Trees 


While we have set several other 
lots te timber since, we specially ad- 
mire this first lot. One mistake is 
this: 8x8 is too far apart. Had the 
trees been set 4x4 they would have 
grown straighter and taller; and in 
a few years, when too thick, they 
could have-been thinned, and the cut- 
tings used for bean poles or some 
other useful purpose. When a field 
can be cultivated, 3x6 is a good dis- 
tance to set. Where a lot is needed 
for pasture, rows 16 to 20 feet apart 
and thick in the rows we think is a 
good plan. The plants can be thinned 
when necessary, the grass will grow 
and the tree roots find soil between 
the rows. We have five acres set in 
this way where we will pasture when 
the stock will not injure the trees too 
much. Another mistake is to put Dut 
one kind in a place. Where one kind 
alone is planted the insect enemies 
somctimes become so numerous as 
nearly to destroy the trees. One-spot 
may be more favorable for one kind 
of tree than another. 


Apple Crop Shows Quality 


[From Page 155.) 


quality never better; 20% in southern 
half...with quality better than last 
season. Think there will be _ full 
crop on orchards. well tended, but 
lighter on other orchards Some 
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The Trees Make This House a Home 


in them. During the process they 
were carriei in a bucket with mud 
about the roots. The soil was firmed 
about the roots as set, but on top 
was left loose to prevent drying out. 
As the ground is hilly and subject 
to washing if plowed, it was out of 
the question to plow the land and cul- 
tivate the plants with the team. S§5o 
a space was dug up with the grubbing 
hoe, 2 feet all around each tree, and 
all big weéds were mowed with the 
scythe between the rows and left on 
the ground to rot. 

After the first year cultivation was 
omittéd, but the tall weeds were kept 
mown. A few of the locust trees 
were attacked by borers and had to 
be sawed off at the ground, but they 
sprouted up several times as_ thick 
and grew very rapidly. Where these 
sprouts were too thick some were 
taken out and used’ to fill vacant 
places, 

Between the catalpa trees and the 
orchard are 5) Russian mulberry 
trees. These are meant for the birds. 
One of these bears snow-white fruit. 
We also have about SO gooseberry 
bushes set along the edge ot forest. 
The black wild cherry, elm, and some 


sales being made at $1.25 to 150 p 
bbl. In some instances seller picks, 
in others, the buyer takes fruit on 
trees at these prices.—[{H. M. D., 
Savoy, Ill. 


Many Marketable in Michigan 


Quality unusually good. Few of- 
fers of $2 on the trees. Buyer to fur- 
nish package and pack and take No 
1 and No 2 apples of winter varieties. 
Early varieties full crop, 30 to 60% 
winter varieties.—[G. W. B., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. 

Great shortage in late apples. There 
is 65% early crop, 25% crop late. 
Quality good. Henry Geissler sold 
20 acres on trees for $5000.—[{M. J. 
B., St Joseph, Mich. 

With the exception of Baldwin and 
Spy there is a full crop, as few or- 
chards have full crop of Baldwin. All 
commercial orchards will pack 85% 
No 1. Prospects about 70% of full 
crop. Buyers have been offering 
$2.50 p bbl and a few orchards have 
— ane —£2- — Paw Paw, Mich. 

Small crop about here, perha 
40%... Quality good, probably 75% 4 
fect—[A. M. B., Lapeer, Mich. 

About 40% of normal crop with 
quality above the average. Yield 
about 40%. No bids made. Barly 
apples @ large crop. Prices 50c p bu. 
[R. D. G., Grand Rapids. Mich. 


‘ORCHARD AND FOREST 








Sloshing around in wet and mud is no 
fun, but a pair of good, stout rubber 
boots, which you can always depend on, 
makes it a lot easier. 

Get the easy, comfortable, long-wearing 
kind—the 


Woonsocket 


ELEPHANT HEAD 
Rubber Boots 


We have been making rubber boots 
for 45 years, often as many as 
10,000 pairs a day—in the only ex- 
clusive rubber boot millin the U.S. 
We make boots for men, women 
andchildren; hip boots, knee boots, 
short boots—all kinds. One man 
who bought a pair 28 years ago, 
wrote us that they were still good. 


All Dealers. 
WOONSOCKET RUBBER CO. 


Woonsocket, R. I. 

















gE 
ME epeating Rifle it 
and LESMOK cartridges = 


Shoots .22 short, .22 long and 
.22 long rifle cartridges, 
without adjustment. 

Solid Breech, Hammerless, Safe ! 

Built by the same expert gunsmiths as the 
Remington-UMC big game rifles. - 

If you want to shoot your best, shoot Reming- 
ton-UMC Lesmok .22s. Their accuracy 
enabled Arthur Hubalek to break the World's 
Record in 100 consecutive shots, scoring 2,484 
out of a possible 2,500. 

Remington; UMC —the perfect shooting 
Remington Arms-Union Metallic Cartridge Co. 
299 Broadway, New York City 


CJ 





















By GLENN C. SEVEY, B. S. 
Editor New England Homestead 


HIS interesting little book is intended for the student and practical 

farmer alike. Enough of the scientific has been provided to meet 

the demands of the former, and for the farmer great care has been 
exercised to keep details true to field conditions. The author brings 
both experience and observation to bear on the subject-matter. Botany, 
history and distribution constitute one chapter. Another deals with 
soils, fertilizers and inoculation. Cultural principles constitute Chapter 
Ill, with composition and feeding value as Chapter IV; Chapter V deals 
with insect and fungous pests; VI goes thoroughly into the canned pea 
industry; VII, peas as forage and soiling crops; Vill, breeding and seed 
improvement; 1X, gerden peas and varieties, with the concluding chapter, 
X, on sweet peas and their culture. The various experiments and de- 
ductions of different experiment stations and seed authorities are care- 
fully reviewed and brought together in a workable way. Without this 
book a student would be required to spend hours going through various 
files and references to secure all the data on any one phase of the sube 
ject of peas and pea ctiture, An honest effort has been made to p 
vide comprehensive, authoritative and specific information oa the whole 
subject of peas. Facts are tersely stated, and readers will find the bock 
an ever-ready and convenient authority on the many details connected 


with the crop. Illustrated, 5x7 inches, 120 pages. Cloth. Net 50 cts. 


ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 
Ashland Bldg., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
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Not a miracle. No home protected as this one is ever was destroyed 


by lightning. It is made safe by 


The DODD SYSTEM 





‘Hew About Your Home? , 
TES SS A SRNR 

Are you still taking chances? 

Can you afford to risk thelives of your 
dear ones and your property, when you 
can insure their safety for a small sum of 
money invested once in your lifetime? 

You insure against fire to receive com- 
pensation in case of loss. 

Safety is better than compensation. 

remember, there is no compensation 
for life taken by lightning. 











of Lightning Protection 


The Safe, Sure = 

Get safety from lightning and fire in- 
surance, too. mew in hand, Get 
both for the cost of one. Lightning causes 
nearly allcountry fires. T he Dodd System 
controls and prevents lightning. 

Insurance companies grant low rates of 
insurance on buildings protected by the 
Dodd System. ‘The decreased cost of 
fire insurance quickly repays the cost of 
your lightning rods, erected once for all. 


i. The Lesson of Insurance Companies 





Over 2000 Fire Insurance Companies specially endorse and urge the 


of buildings by the Dodd System, 


because it is to their interest to do so. 


The 


Dodd System of lightning rods ents all lightning losses, which means preven- 
tion of Moon featsthe of ull fire losses. - ” 
Our men are trained and skilled. They are able to rod your buildings correctly. 


That is all-important. Our pe 


binding guarantee is issued to you on their 


work. Don’t wait until it is too late. Send today for fine, large book on lightnin 


its laws and how to control it. Gives 


Prof. Dodd’s great lecture, many vivid 


lightning scenes, resolutions of insurance companies, guarantee, etc. Free, 


DODD & STRUTHERS 


401 Sixth Avenue 








WHIRLWIND; 
SILO-FILLERS Le 


facts and proven statements, not hot air. 


to you why Whirlwinds are the 
best. We could stick in a lot of 
high sounding words and circus 
bill talk, but we believe you = 

. 


> weight? If so, just write for our free catalog 
of Whirlwind Silo Fillers. _Leam wherein Whil- 
winds are different —why they are better—how 


little power is required to operate the 


high they elevate fodder— 


what enormous capacities they deliver per hour and what they cost. 


The ho and 
Tessa 
Gem outase Gam J on! 





Ask f free catalog No. 44. 
Ack ber ony ree jo, 44 


carly, we make a 

our personally signed 

guarantee that is given with each 

hine —then- leave it to you 

WILDER-STRONG IMPLEMENT CO., 
Box 14, Monroe Mich. 








The Only Automatic Hay Press 


te our non- 


in 
—& positive guarantee of 


THE OHIO CULTIVATOR CO. 


vesting your 


vestiga breakable, automatic relief clutch 
¥. Our book explains details of various features. 


money—Remember 
beat service and highest quality. 


feeder. Powerful and efficient, 
Mailed free. Wedon't ask you 
back of our press stands the ** Famous 
Write postal now 


100 Ohio St. Bellevue, Ohio 











Mention this Journal 


When you write to any of our advertisers 
You'll geta very prompt reply. 


FARM ECONOMIES 
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The bean harvest is very dependent 
upon the weather for good results. 
In Michigan it often happens that 
there fs plenty of rain; in fact, too 
much during the harvesting season. 
However, if rains are frequent the 
color of the beans is often seriously 
injured and the value of the crop 
reduced, 

If the soil selection and cultivation 
have been right, the beans will be ready 
for harvest during the latter part of 
August or early in September. Begin 
just before the beans are ripe enough 
to shell. Watch weather conditions, 
and if possible so time your harvest- 
ing operations as to result in a well- 
cured crop. If the weather is wet, it is 
best to let the crop get quite ripe 
rather than to cut it too soon. The 
leaves will drop off and the beans will 
then dry much more quickly and can 
be stored more safely. 

After the beans are cut and cured, 
house or stack them just as quickly 
as possible. If you have large fields, 
you will find that the bean pullers on 
the market have many advantages. 
The bean should be cut over Z inches 
below the surface. Follow the .puller 
with men and forks and put oe, Gn 
in piles. Side-delivery rakes are quite 
frequently used, but on heavy. solis 
these are objectionable in that too 
much dirt finds its way into the beans. 
This cannot be disposed of, so that 
when threshing is done the dirt ap- 
pears in the threshed beans. Above 
all, cure prorerly. 

Threshing is done early with the 
bean threshers, which are usually to 
be found in bean sections. If these 
cannot be had, the ordinary small 
grain thresher can be so adjusted cs 
to do the work fairly well. 

The marketing of the crep requires 
skill and judgment. If close ;to a 
good market you can, by watching the 
quotations closel:, get a line on values, 
and very frequently be eblke to get the 
top price. In my part of Mié¢higan 
there are a lot of bean elevators well 
equipped for cleaning and grading. 
The market, therefore, is right at 
home. A good crop of beans is prof- 
itable, and in addition is very sat- 
isfactory. 


Profit in Heavy Drafters 


A. 0. CHOATE, ILLINOIS + 








Draft mares should possess great 
constitutional vigor, good style and 
excellent action. They should be deep 
and broad and long, with smooth 
b-dies and clean and smooth limbs 
well set. Mares should be as sym- 
metrical as possible, avoiding ex- 
tremes in any. direction. If the legs 
are too long or too crooked ft de- 
notes weakness; if too short or too 
straight a poor, slovenly traveler is 
certain. Size is of great importance, 
but do not turn a mare down simply 
because she is small, providing she 
possesses the other good qualities in 
a large degree. The size can be in- 
creased by careful breeding and feed- 
ing much easier than the other defects 
can be eliminated. I have sold mares 
and horses that weighed 1800 pounds. 
The great-dams of these horsés would 
scarcely have weighed 1000 pounds. 


Pure-Bred Sires Necessary: 


The sires should be pure breds of a 
recognized breed of draft animals. He 


| may be a little shorter and more com- 





pact than the mare, otherwise the 
description I have given 6f the mares 
applies to the stallion also. Do not 
breed to the largest “horse, but select 
the best one. Do not cross-breed if 
you can help it, especially do not mix 
the breeds indiscriminately. 

Having selected a sire of a certain 
type stick to that breed if possible. 
If you must change, change to the 
breed that has the most good Sires in 
your neighborhood so that You can 
keep up one line as long as possible. 
The best time for colts to come is in 
April and May. 

If the colts are properly fed and 
well cared for until four or five years 









old, and then earefully .breken, they . 


will well readily at a good profit. It 
pays to raise heavy draft horses, and 
I am sure that every farmer who has 
tried it has found this to be true. 


Home Manufacture of Vin: gar 








In response to inquiries regariinz 
the various processes involved in the 
home manufacture of vinegar and the 
precautions which should be taken in 
order to secure good results, Prof C. 
I. Lewis of the horticultural depart- 
ment of the Oregon agricultural col- 
lege at Corvallis has issued the fol- 
iowing : 

There are three distinct steps in- 
volved: 1, apple juice sugar; 2, 
alcohol; and 3, . acetic acid. The 
amount of apple juice and quality de- 
pend on the grade of the apples, their 
ripeness, variety, and freedom from 
dirt. To make good vinegar ripe ap- 
ples whiéh are free from filth, should 
be used, and the juice put into good, 
clean barrels. 

The Right Beginning 

In grinding and pressing the apples, 
care should he taken to observe the 
ordinary precautions for cleanliness. 
In some cases water should be added 
to the apple pomace after pressing, 
and then, after it has been allowed to 
stand awhile, the pomace shouid be 
pressed again. In this way an addi- 
tional amount of juice is obtained. 
This, however, does not contain 
enough sugar to make good vinegar. 
If high grade vinegar is desired, the 
pomace should not be washed. 

Where it is possible to do so, the 
juice should be put into one large vat 
or covered receptacle and allowed to 
stand a few days before putting it 
into barrels. In this way.the solid 
matter will settle gradually before it 
is placed in the casks. The casks 
should be thoroughly cleaned, treated 
with live steam or boiling water, to 
be certain that there is no foreign 
matter in them. Barrels should not 
be filled over two-thirds full with 
juice, and the bungs should be left 
out. A loose plug of cotton may be 
placed over the hole, however, to de- 
crease evaporation and prevent dirt 
getti g in. The bung should never 
be put in until after the vinegar is 
made. 

The Period of Fermentation 

After the juice is placed in the cel- 
lar, the temperature should not be al- 
lowed to fall below 44 or 50 degrees. 
The alcoholic fermentation wili be 


complete in three to six months’ 
time. By raising the temperature 
fermentation may be made more 


rapid, but it should not be pushed 


over 75 degrees. By adding yeast, 
fermentation can be completed in 
three months or even less. It takes 


one yeast cake to about every five gal- 
lons of apple juice. . The yeast cake 
should be fresh, and should be dis- 
solved in warm water before putting 
it into the juice. Vinegar, or “mother” 
should never be added to fresh apple 


juice after the cider has become 
hard. 

After thorough alcoholic fermenta- 
tion has taken place, and the cider 


has become hard, the clear liquid can 
then be drawn off, and, after the cask 


has. been thoroughly rinsed, the 
liquid can be returned to it. After 
filling the barrel about ha’f full of 


the clear liquid, one-fourth of the old 
vinegar may be added, and on the 
surface of it some “mother” may be 
placed if desired. 

It requires from three to 18 months 
or more to make good vinegar, ac- 
cording to the conditions under which 
the fermentation is carried on. When 
apple juice is stored in a cellar and 
allowed to becomé vinegar of legal 
standard it takes from 21 to 24 
months. If the alcoholic fermenta- 
tion is hastened by the use of™yeast, 
and the acetic fermentation is favored 
by a warmer temperature, and a vin- 
egar “starter” added, it is possible to 
make good vinegar in from six to 12 
months. 

When the acetic fermentation will 
produce about 5% of acetic acid, then 
the barrels can’ be filled to their ca- 
pacity and tightly corked. In manu- 
facturing plants they use the “‘moth- 
er,” or thick, tough, yellowish skin 
which forms in the vinegar barrel, 
and after adding it to the apple juice, 
let it drip over beech shavings, com- 
ing in contact with warm air in the 
process, which produces the vinegar 
much more rapidly. 








A Dry Subject 


PROF F. A. WAUGH 


The country suffers this year un- 
der the most severe and widespread 
drouth known for more than a dec- 
ade. From Texas to Maine the rain- 
fall has been deficient, in most places 
very markedly . deficient. Further- 
more, the deficiency appeared ab- 
nermaliy. early tm the crop. season, 
and has continued to accumulate as 
econsistentiy as the deficit in a leg- 
isaltive appropriation bill. On top 
of this appeared the hottest July 
weather within the memory of any 
grocery store law <sziver. With all 
these difficulties playing together it 
is remarkable that hay and potatoes 
have been worth the harvest. It is 
a fact. of course, that the yield of ali 
crops has been cut into more or less, 
in some cases eliminating the whole 
harvest. Yet it is surprising how 
many crops have come through and 
how comparatively good the harvests 
have been. It is another example of 
the wisdom of the old saw that “the 
farmer is scared to death in a dry 
season, while he starves to death in 
a wet geason.”” A good many farm- 
ers, too, are learning -something 
about farming this year, for only a 
good farmer and one whe is able to 
learn can make any headway against 
such mismanagement ef the weather. 


The Artificial Hog Wallow 


A. & CHASE 








Every farmer knows how, in hot 
weather, a hog if given the opportu- 
nity will hunt out a mud hole to wal- 
low in. The hog does this not because 
of natural love of filth, for a hog is 
by mature a cleanly animal, but be- 
cause it serves to cool off his body 
and free him from the torments of 
lice and other insects. The hog is 
very poorly equipped to withstand 
the heat of summer. Shade is neces- 
sary, and a frequent wallow in water 
will aid materially in keeping his tem- 
perature normal. 

Unless his surroundings are kept 
clean and he is dipped frequently, he 
will be lousy. The wallow not only 
disposes of lice, but brings about a 
cool effect which increases the com- 
fort, growth and thriftiness. To me, 
the mud hole is unsightly and very 
insanitary. All surface filth drains 
into ft and there is no method of 
draining it out. Unless such a place 
was natural to the hog, it would be 
very impracticable to maintain it 
Many practical hog raisers are now 
using artificial wallows. These may 
be frequently emptied and filled with 
cool water, and by addition of coal 
tar preparations lice and other insects 
may be killed and the skin kept clean, 
thus doing away with all dipping. 

These vats do not cost very much 
and are easily constructed. When 
the vat is piaced in the sunlight, the 
pigs will not lie in it very long, but 
will run in and out and thus allew it 
to be used for a greater number. A 
vat 8 feet square will do very nicely 
for five sows and their litters. 


Late Cabbage Fairly Promising 


Late cabbage seems to promise a 
reasonably fair crop, in spite of the 
unfavorable conditions under which it 
started. Seasonable rains have mate- 
rially aided its development in severat 
sections, and fair yields are 
Decreased acreages are reported from 
some sections, and damage from lice 
and from club root has lowered \ the) 
Prospect in others. Acreage about 
same as last year. Crop doing well 
since rains. Some complaint of ap- 
piles.—[(E. S.. Orleans Co, N Y. 

Cabbage acreage same as last year. 
Crep promises about 75% of normal, 
being damaged by drouth—{A. M, 
Mitchell, Onondaga Co, N Y. 

bbage «creage 25% short of last 
year. Crop promises well on low lands, 
light on high iand; 20% of plants died 
_— dronth.—[C. Swanson, Kenosha; 

Outlook for cabbage bel normaL 
Large acreage set late because of scar- 
= spr etthas M. Dixon, Ontario 
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A Big 30 HP. 5-Passenger 
Touring Car for $900 


ERE is an automobile. The very car you have 
been wanting at a price that does not make you 


dig too deep. Just the size you want, too—big and 
roomy enough for the whole family. Powerful enough to do 
anything you want it to and more speed than you will ever care 


to use. It is the sort of car you expected to pay around $1250 for. 

@ And this car is so well made. Heavy drop forgings, staunch pressed steel frame, F. & S. an- 
euler ball bearings in the transmission (the kind used on the highest priced cars in the world)— 
fore-doors with ell handles and ievers inside—a magnificeat body, trimmed with good 
leather end hair—in fect, all that you want ine car. The car is good and fine all the way through. 
@ Itis a fact that no other maker can produce this car to sell at this price withcut losing money. 
This year we will sell 20,000 cars. This enormous production (which is the greatest of its kind 


in the world) makes this low price possible. 


@. See the Overland desler in your town about this ter. Take « ride. See how silent aad 
comfortable it runs. No careful buyer would think of making an automobile investment with- 
out first considering what we know to be the greatest value on the market today. 

@, Catalogue is ready. It is bigger, better and handsomer than ever. Write for a copy today. 


Ask for Catalogue TT 38 


SPECIFICATIONS OF MODEL 59 


Wheel base, 106 inches; body, 
fer fore-door touring; motor, 4x4%4; horse- 


semi-floating; wheels, artillery wood, 12x1% 
inch spokes, 12 bolts each wheel; tires 32x34 
inches Q. D.; frame, pressed steel; finish, 
Overland blue; equipment, three oil lamps, 
two gas lamps and generator; tools, com- 
plete set; price, $900, 


The Willys-Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 
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SUBSCRIPTION PRICK—ONE DOLLAR 
50 cents for six months; Canadi ipti 
Foreign, $2 or 83 4d per year. 

EXPIRATIONS—The label or wrapper on the paper 
shows to what time your subscription is paid. When 
payment is ma the receipt of your paper and the 
change in the date of expiration are sufficient notifi- 
cation that money has been received. case re- 
newal, if date on label or wrapper is not changed 
within three weeks after remitting, inform us at once. 

DISCONTINUANCES—It is our custom to continue 
this journal to such of our subscribers as find it in- 
convenient to renew at expiration. If you do not 
wish the subscription continued after expiration, 
please notify us. 

CHANGE IN ADDRESS—Subscribers should be 
sure to give their old as well as their new address. 

ADVERTISING RATES—Sixty cents per agate line 
(14 lines to the inch) each insertion. 

OUR GUARANTEE—With each subscriber to 
American Agriculturist we positively guarantee, while 
liis subscription lasts, that no ad ent is al- 
Jowed in our columns unless we,believe that any 
subseriber can safely do business with the adver- 
tiser, and we agree to make good any loss which 
any such subscriber may sustain trusting any such 
advertiser who may prove to be a deliberate swindler; 
but we do not undertake to adjust trifling differences 
between subscribers and responsible advertisers. 
take advantage of this guarantee, written complaint 
made to the publishers within one week 
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Week Ending August 19, 1911 
Farmers’ Ideal Picnic 


Many farmers’ picnics have ripened 
this month. Some were green and 
some overripe when they were picked. 
Those poorly managed and adver- 
tised are the *green ones; those 
hemmed in by fake shows and gew- 
gaws, the overripe ones. The most 
perfectly ripened one we have at- 
tended was held a few days ago at 
Meyersville, N J. This differed from 
the ordinary picnic in being well 
planned, well advertised, well at- 
tended, free from politics and fakery, 
It was enjoyable, but more, and bet- 
ter, it was educational. 

One of the professors of the state 
experiment station delivered an ad- 
dress on dairying, another spoke on 
alfalfa in an alfalfa field, and one of 
the editors of American Agricultur- 
ist discussed fruit growing and co- 
operation and gave a demonstration 
of spraying in a nearby peach or- 
chard. All these talks were at- 
tentively followed, especially. by the 
young men of the community. Ex- 
cellent specimens of dairy animals, 
horses, swine and poultry were 
brought for show and use by the pro- 
fessor as specimens to talk about. 
There were swings and games for the 
children and a bountiful dinner 
for all. . 

Here is a model for other farmers’ 
picnics to follow. It caters to every 
side of the man, the woman and the 
child, the social, the recreational, the 
intellectual and the business. It is 
thoroughly wholesome in. every re- 
spect. The multiplication of such 
gatherings can hardly be overdone. 
The larger the number of sections 
that adopt it the better for the home, 
the state and the nation. 


it has been the practice for many 
years with many granges to purchase 
feeding stuffs, fertilizers 

In Buying and other needs of the 
Feeds members by wholesale 
and in carload lots. This 

is particularly a splendid plan in the 
purchase of feeds. It is practical co- 
operation. It saves on freight, and 
agents’ expenses and commissions. 
Although this co-operative buying is 
xiot new, it still remains a fact that 











" . 
Wh 4 


ght 


the greater part of feeds and _ ferti- 
lizers. are ‘bought of local dealers. 
Why is it not a good thing to make 
co-operative buying more general? In 
time it ought to be universal. A half 
dozen or a dozen farmers can get to- 
gether and buy their grain and mill 
feeds, arid on receipt of the car or 
cars all go to the station and unload 
the same. To do this it means often 
better quality, and it means a saving 
in the cost. All of the standard feed 
stuffs can be readily purchased in 
this way. Why not try co-operative 
buying of feeding stuffs this fall and 
winter? Get prices and samples and 
then compare with what you have to 
pay at home. Good farming con- 
sists only in part of raising good 
crops. An equally important consid- 
eration is shrewdness in buying sup- 
plies, and in making the best sale of 
products after such are produced on 
the farm. 





Improve Judging at Fairs 





There should be no delay in judg- 
ing at fairs. The object of awarding 
prizes is of even more.importance to 
the. public than to the exhibitor. Vis- 
itors come to learn what is consid- 
ered the best in each department, 
but if the judging hangs fire they go 
away disappointed, if not disgusted. 
Everything should be in readiness to 
begin the judging at least as early as 
the first day, so that the largest pos- 
sible number of visitors may. benefit 
by seeing the scores or, at least, the 
awards. 

The dairy 
York state 


department of the New 
fair last year introduced 
a warmly welcomed innovation as to 
judging butter and cheese. Exhib- 
its were not only in place, but actu- 
ally judged, all of them, the week be- 
fore the fair opened, and the scores 
displayed during the entire fair week. 
When it is remembered that at that 
fair more than 12 tons of cheese and 
approximately two tons of butter 
were shown by about 800 exhibitors, 
the extent’ of this work may be esti- 
mated. Its educational value to the 
public is beyond calculation. 

In contrast to this was the judging 
of the fruit at another great state 
fair. It started on Tuesday morning, 
but though the display was only 
about one-quarter its usual extent, 
the work was not finished until 
Thursday evening, by which time 
many of the peaches and plums had 
decayed. The blame for this delay 
was chargeable to the judge, who 
would stop and chat with his cronies 
for half an hour or an hour at a 
time, while the exhibitors fumed, and 
the fruit spoiled, and the public 
could learn nothing. Such a _slip- 
shod method s!-ould not be tolerated 
by any fair management. It is not 
business, and it is not in keeping 
with the educative purpose of any 
fair. 





Comfort in Hot Weather 





Work in the cool of early morn and 
late afternoon. Rest as long as pos- 
sible at midday. In tropical coun- 
tries the siesta or restful nap during 
the hottest part of the day is uni- 
versal 

Eat lightly. Forego meat as much 
as possible. Avoid beer or alcoholic 
drinks. Reduce the quantity of tea 
and coffee. Eat freely of vegetables, 
fruits and grains. 

Use plenty of salt in your food. Per- 
spiration takes salt from the body In 
unusual quantities, and this salt 
should be replaced. Scientific inves- 
tigations made during the present 
summer emphasize this matter of 
salt. 

Drink freely of good, fresh water 
between meals. It should not’ be ice 
cold. Ice is often too much used 
for health. 

When heated, 


bathe hands and 


arms, feet and legs in water not hot. 
Don’t wipe, let it evaporate from the 
skin, thus carrying off heat from the 
body. This draws the blood away 
from the head and relieves heat con- 
gestion in the brain. This method is 
safer and more comforting than te 
only bathe the head in cool water. 

Take a bath in cool water before 
going to bed. DON’T WIPE OFF, 
but lie on the bed and let the water 
evaporate. This is as cooling and re- 
f sshing as-an alcohol rub by a 
trained nurse at $25 a week. By this 
simple method one may cool off so 
as to Sleep in the hottest weather. 

A sponge bath, or rubbing down 
with a wet cloth, will do if you 
haven’t a bathtub, or a swimming 
pool in a nearby brook. A sponge 
bath upon rising in the morning, 
without wiping off before dressing, 
will keep the body cool for hours. 
It feels queer to get into bed or into 
one’s clothes with the body ali wet, 
but the cooling evaporation is most 
delightful, which soon dries off the 
water. 





At the coming elections this fall 
the members of the parliament which 
will decide whether 
Canada t6 Vote or not Canada 
on Reciprocity wants reciprocity 
will be elected, and 
reciprocity will be the issue during 
the campaign. As soon as this 
iniquitous measure was signed by 
President Taft the Canadian partia- 
ment was dissolved and a. general 
election ordered. This illustrates one 
advantage, at least, of the Canadian 
form of government. Every voter in 
Canada will have en opportunity to 
express his preference concerning 
the reciprocity measure. How vast- 
ly different in the United States, sup- 
posed to be the freest government on 
the face of the earth—where the peo- 
ple rule and popular vote solves the 
great national problems! Here, one 
man (in this case the president of the 
United States) decides that he wants 
reciprocity with Canada, consequent- 
ly, he orders his political machine to 
get to work and pass the measure. 
This is done. In other words, one 
man, with his likes and dislikes, with 
his errors of judgment, with his nota- 
bly weak and vacillating administra- 
tion, decides for 90,000,000 people, 
and what is more, he does not Con- 
sult them, Is it any wonder the 
Canadians generally ridicule the idea 
of annexation to the United States, 
when things of this kind are not only 
possible, but are occurring right 
along? It is a pretty safe conclusion 
that the Canadians. will favor reci- 
procity. . They would be foolish if 
they didn’t. Sentiment in eastern 
Canada is divided, while in western 
Canada it is almost unanimous in fa- 
vor of the agreement. The matter 
has passed out of our jurisdiction, 
but American Agriculturist almost 
hopes that the Canadians will refuse 
to ratify the proposition. What a re- 
buke that would be to President Taft, 
who has disregarded the interests of 
every agriculturist,and farmer in the 
whole United States! 


During the fall of 1911 two very 
important congresses will be held in 
the United States. 

Two Important The first is the dry 





Congresses farming congress to 
be held at Colorado 
Springs, Col, October 16-19. This 


has come to be one of the most im- 
portant annual agricultural gather- 
ings in the United States. The les- 
sons from the ~exceedingly dry sea- 
son of 1911 if properly presented at 
this gathering will be of gréater 
value than those ever placed before 
the agricultural public. Complete 
preparations are being made for a 
most important convention, and un- 
doubtedly this congress will be of the 
greatest possible value to farmers 








throughout the country. The second 
important meeting is the national ir- 
rigation congress to be held in Chi- 
cago December 5-9. Heretofore this 
organization has dealt largely with 
the application -of water to the land 
by means of ditches, and also to a 
certain extent by means of tile used 
from the sub-irrigation standpoint. 
This year, in addition to these’ prob- 
lems the matter of drainage in the 
middle west will be a dominant fea- 
ture.. The fact that there are millions 
and millions of acres tributary to the 


. Missouri, Mississippi and Ohio rivers 


now practically worthless because of 
lack of drainage is now so thorotvghly 
appreciated that the problem of 
draining these areas and making 
them productive seems as important 
as the application of water in the 
arid region. The two propositions 
work together nicely so that from 
this irrigation congress great good 
should come. ~ 


Out Seed Corn—Don’t forget to cut 
all corn intended for seed purposes 
just as soon as the ears are well 
dented. The stalk may seem a trifle 
green, but the seed will fill out and 
cure properly in the shock. Corn 
cut in this way will have better 
color; better luster, and better vital- 
ity- than when left on the standing 
stalk to mature. A _ killing frost 
should not strike the corn before it 
is in the shock, 














Why You Should Write 


to advertisers for “particulars.” 
It will pay you—that’s why. 

Even if you can buy their 
goods of your local dealer, .or 
if you are thinking of buying— 
but are not quite ready—some 
articles that the advertiser sells 
direct to you, by mail, it will 
pay you to write to the adver- 
tiser. 

When a manufacturer gets 
your request for information, 
if he sells through dealers, he 
writes your local dealer about 
you; so when you finally go in 
to see’ your dealer, he knows 
just what you want, and re- 
alizes that the manufacturer is 
helping him, so he will give you 
better service, take more pains 
to show you things, for he 
knows you will be satisfied, be- 
cause he knows that advertised 
brands have to be better than 
others. 

He knows if he sells to you, 
the manufacturer will realize 
he is a live wire. All that is 
perfectly fair, and makes your 
dealer feel more friendly to- 
ward you, 

You should write to the 
manufacturer who sells by 
mail, direct to you, for the 
same reason—to get better serv- 
tce. If you write to a mail- 
order advertiser, he will send 
you booklets and reading mat- 
ter that will enable you to make 
up your mind—if his goods are 
adapted for your uses. 

riting an advertiser does 
not obligate you—it simply en- 
ables you to look at all the 
“evidence, before you make your 
decision. 
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Uniformity in Drainage Laws 
{From Page 153.] 
inquire 





be 
the 
state 


appropriate to 

fundamental right of the 

legislative bodies to enact 
such laws. It is necessary to con- 
fer the right of eminent = do- 
main to enable the district to con- 
struct canals across lands without the 
consent of the owner by making com- 
pensation therefor. Unwilling land 
owners are compelled_to include their 
lands ih the district and to pay their 
assessments in default of having their 
lands sold for nonpayment. These are 
among the highest functions of the 
state, and may not be exercised ex- 
cept for public benefit. Are there 
substantial and valid grounds for 
conferring these powers? Let us see. 

There are two classes of benefits 
involved in the drainage of wet lands: 
1, The benefit to the land itself by 
making it more productive and of 
greater value; 2, the benefit to the 
public at large by improving its 
health, convenience and welfare, 
That drainage is a public benefit is 
unquestionable. Wet and inundated 
lands do not offer attractive or 
healthful home sites. Drainage re- 
moves mosquitoes and other insects 
which carry infection, and eliminates 
malaria. With pure water from deep 
bored wells, and with drainage, it is 
conceded that the wet lands of the 
coastal plane can be made as heaith- 
ful as the rolling or mountain areas, 
No permanent highway can be con- 
structed unless the roadbed is 
drained, and no betterment is more 
necessary or beneficial than good 
roads; not to mention other advan- 
tages, it must be apparent that drain- 
age is among the most valuable of 
public functions. 

Citizenship carries many burdens. 
Among them are the building of 
highways, the support of public 
schools, the maintenance of courts of 
justice and of penal and charitable 
institutions and many others for the 
public goed. He must bear them 
whether or not he shares directiy in 
their benefits. By inculcating among 
our farmers and all our people the 
disposition to co-operate in the so- 
lution of community problems, we 
shall not only drain our wet lands, 
adding immeasurably to their produc- 
tive value, but we may greatly hasten 
our pace in all other lines of indus- 
trial and commercial progress. 


New York Fruit Men Active 


M. G. KAINS, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


as to 





The committees on arrangements 
must have conspired with the United 
states weather bureau service to make 
the field meeting of the state fruit 
growers’ association at Hilton last 
week, the most conspicuous success in 
the history of the organization. The 
shower which fell in the early morn- 
ing of the first day was just enough 
to settle the dust and make he ag 
in the orchards -pleasant. Fully 
fruit grower sand their friends attend- 
ed, and altogether there were more 
than two dozen autos from outside of 
the section, besides the 40 supplied by 
the Hilton residents. 

Without exception, this was the best 
planned summer meeting that I have 
ever attended. The committee on ar- 
rangements and entertainment was 
divided into several subcommittees, 
each of which did its share of work 
with the utmost good will. Bveryone 
who wished to stay in the town over- 
night was taken care of. The work 
of catering to so many visitors was 
borne by three of the churches. The 
sightseeing committee planned two of- 
ficial automobile trips through the 
most . important orchards and _ the 
route was managed so well that there 
was ho. conflict at any point and 
everybody had a chance to see the 
fruit growing interests of the sections 
without being hurried. 

Only two indoor sessions were held; 
one the official session of the fruit 
growers’ association, the other the 
entertainment session in the evening 
given by the people of Hilton. This 
last session was one of the most pleas- 
ing entertainments that I have ever 
attended anywhere. The various per- 
formers did their work well, as be 
fully attested by the silence. wi 
which the audierice’ listened to the 





numbers and applauded as each la 

(for all the performers were ladies 
took her seat. Mrs M. L. Northrup’s 
organ solos were very tastefully and 
expressively played, the readings by 
Mrs F, F. Pugsley were not only well 
rendered. but were well chosen for 
variety and interest, the songs by Mrs 
H. L. Tenney were pleasingly ren- 
dered, and the violin solos by Miss 
Josephine Curtis were exceptionally 
well performed. Encores were fre- 
quent and were always responded to. 

The Society’s Session 

At the executive session Mr Lloyd 
S. Tenney welcomed the visitors and 
outlined the work of the committees 
so that everyone might understand 
the general pian and easily adapt his 
movements to avoid clashing. Pres 
Clark Allis of Medina responded very 
briefly and expressed the pleasure of 
the fruit growers in anticipation of a 
profitable and pleasing visit. 

J. D. Remington, industrial agent of 
the New York Central railway, out- 
lined the railway service for the fruit 
association. He showed that this year 
there will be a better schedule and a 
better service than in any previous 
year. Fruit shipped in western New 
York one day will be in New York 
city in the evening of the next day 
ready for the midnight market. New 
England markets will all be run the 
second morning after shipment. Mr 
Remington also says that the New 
York Central is thoroughly alive to 
the fruit imterests in. western New 
York, and is hoping to foster these 
interests _ by its good treatment of 
shipper, He predicted that within five 
years western New York will ship 
more peaches than any other section 
of the United States. He said that 
the Chesapeake peninsula has been 
coming down in peach growing, but 
still holds the record of peach ship- 
ments. namely, 9000 cars in a season. 
Georgia comes next with 6200. He 
predicts that when the orchards now 
planted, but not yet bearing in west- 
ern New York, reach their productive 
maximum, fully 10,000 cars will be 
required to handle the output. The 
railway is planning to be prepared for 
such enormous yields. 

. Prof P. J. Parrott of the state. ex- 
periment station at Geneva discussed 
the pear psylla, which in the neigh- 
berhood of Hilton has attracted con- 
siderable attention, but which has 
been brought under control by meth- 
ods. practiced by the station. This 
pest has already been discusse@ in 
American Agriculturist, and so need 
not be brought up again here. Prof 
Parrott predicted that by the use of 
the various plans recommended, it 
will be mo more important than the 
cankerworm and the codling moth, 
which are now easily controlled by 
spraying methods, 

State Fair and Land Show 


Prof P. A, Péarson, commissioner 
of agriculture, spoke briefly about the 
New York food commission which is 
seeking facts concerning the cost of 
living. He also said that every county 
except New York city will be repre- 
sented at the state fair by a farm boy, 
a guest of the fair commission. Many 
score of applications were received, 
and it was a considerable task to 
select the boy to represent each coun- 
ty. As to the land and irrigation show 
at Madison Square Garden in New 
York during November, Commissioner 
Pearson said that it is the purpose of 
the western and southern men to 
show the great opportunities of their 
respective sections, but New York 
state will come to the front to show 
that there are just as good opportuni- 
ties at home and this endeavor to keep 
our people in our own borders and to 
attract desirable citizens from abroad. 
Lloyd S. Tenney of Hilton was chosen 
to represent both the state fruit grow- 


‘ers’ and the western New Yerk horti- 


cultural society at this show. 

The subject of cankers was dis- 
cussed by Prof H. H. Whetzel of the 
New York state agricultural college. 
Prof Whetzel defined cankers as dis- 
ease of the trunk and branches. They 
may be.due to.a great variety of 
causes, may be local or may girdle 
the tree or the limb and thus do great 
damage in orchards. He says there is 
only one thing to do, namely: to get 
around the dead line of wood to apply 
a solution of corrosive sublimate (one 


Part in 1000) so as to dininfect the 
wound.and then to swab with tar. 
This tar is better than paint, use 


temperature and also preserves 
bn - 


ood. 
Prof U. P. Hedrick of the experi- 
ment station at Geneva when called 


upon, gave the on od piece 
of news to the Giect that the legisla- 
ture and the governor had sel 


Se 


AMONG THE FARMERS 


the experiment station uipment. 
Part of this area will be devoted to a 
hew orchard, the object being to have 
every kind of fruit that will grow in 
the state. Fertilizer and pruning ex- 
periments and other long time experi- 
ments of various kinds will be tried 
on the several kinds of fruit, also va- 
rious stocks, especially for.cherry and 
plum, will be operated upon te deter- 
mine the value of these stocks for 
grafting. 


Empire State Farm News 


No Express Advance in Ulster Co— 
Fruit growers who have hitherto had 
arate of 40c p 100 ibs to N Y¥ 
will not have to pay more, according 
to a recent decision of the interstate 
commerce commission. It was pro- 
posed to raise the express rate to 60c 
p 100 Ibs. Weather very dry. Po- 
tatoes are ripening prematurely and 
selling at $1.50 p bu. Oats being 
harvested, yield fair. Butter 32c p 
Ib, eggs 30c p doz. 

Jefferson Co—Hay is all up in good 


shape, average about % crop, wheat 
about the same. Oats are light, some 








too short to cut with binder, Other 
crops suffering greatly for rain. 
Pasture is almost dried up. Wheat 


$1 p bu, oats 50c, corn 40c, hay $18 
to 20 p ton, beef cattle 4c p Ib. Spring 
chickens 15c, old chickens 10c, eggs 
16 to 18c p. doz, butter 20 to 25c p Ib. 


Co—Hay is harvested and 
about an average crop cut. Cows are 
drying up badly on account of extreme 
dry weather. Very little stock-mov- 
ing at present. Oats harvest well 
started and appears to be well headed 
and filled. Corn making a good 
growth, although planted late. Un- 
less rain comes soon, potatoes will be 
lightest crop in years. Early pota- 
toes very few in hill and small. Local 
stores paying $1.25 to $1.50 p bu. 


Outlook Improved in Oneida Co— 
Some farmers have finished haying. 
Hay is splendid quality and a fair 
crop, and is being secured in fine con- 
dition. Potatoes have improved since 
recent rains. Corn is doing well, al- 
though many pieces need a good Aug 
to bring it to maturity on account of 
late planting. Oats are variable, peas 
for the factory a fair crop, apples 
scarce and poor, raspberries a fair 
crop, early potatoes poor. Cows are 
shrinking in flow of milk. Quite a 
few colts raised in town this year, 
also many calves. There has been a 
good demand for veal calves at prices 
from 6 to 7c p Ib. Eggs sell at 24c 
p doz, butter 30c p Ib, although cream- 
eries have sold as low as 25c. 


Washington Co Builds Roade—The 
town is improving some o: its roads 
by digging out stone, lowering and 
leveling hills and waiting for the 
stone crusher to do the rest. They are 
building state roads too. Most farm- 
ers are through haying. The hay is of 
good quality, but the yield is very 
light. Old himy sells for $12 to $14 p 
ton. Oats and corn are good. Help 
is very searce and high. 

Saratoga Oo Has Drouth—Weather 
continues hot and dry, streams and 
water supplies drying up. The hay 
crop is exceptionally light, hay bring- 
ing $20 p ton. Cows are shrinking 
badly in milk flow. Dairy butter is in 
demand at 26c p Ib. Eggs 26c p doz. 
Not for years has a finer crop of oats 
been harvested. Oats are worth 60c 
Pp bu. There is on increasing call for 
corn harvesters and silos. Late pota- 
toes are promising if rain comes soon. 
The early crop is a failure. Early po- 
tatoes are worth $4.50 p bbl. Rye 
straw Brings $8 p ton. Apples and 
plums are scarce, but pears promise 
aft average yield. Sheep are not bring- 
ing as good prices as last year. 


Cattarangus Co—The farmers 
are nearly through haying. July 
was very hot and dry, but re- 
cently rains have fallen. Not as 


cut in this vicinity 
as last year, owing to dry weather. 
Corn is not very good, Late rains 
have helped the pastures and fall 
feed. Milk is bringing 98%c p 100 
Ibs at the local cheese factory and 
at condensery. Butter is 30c p 
eggs 18c p doz, potatoes $2 p bu. 
Hay is sure to be very high, but no 
prices are established as yet. One 
man got $20 p ton from field. The 
binders are busy on the oats crop 


much hay was 





New York Grange Note 
Washington pomona will hold its 
next on at Cambridge 
in September. 
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HITCHCOCK 
POTATO DIGGER 


AND 
Shovel Plow Combined 


THIS 
IMPLEMENT 


is light, stron 
and durabie. SV ery 
simple and is as near 
perfect as can be attained 
and come within the reach 
of every farmer. 







>. 


The Beloher & Taylor Agricultural Tool Co, 
Box 120 ; CHICOPEE FALLS, MASS. 





ADING, self- 
feeding one-horse hay 
press is the only oneon 

‘| which one man can do 


all the work. First sw 
STE cessful pelt: threading 
self-feed 
z ndenser 








Poole, Gypsy. Mediterra: 
Rudy, Fultz and Man. Rye—A 
recleaned and graded. Sam- 
W. 8. SCARFF, New Carlisle, Obie, 


SEED WHEAT 


ples and catalog free. 





Write for de- 
scription and 
prices. OHIO PU RE SEED CO., Cotembus, Ohio 


YOUNG MEN WANTED to learn 
VETERINARY profession. Catalogue 
free. GRanpD Pprps VETERINARY, 


CoLLEGE, Dep.19,Grand Rapids, Mich, 


rilSaveYou*s0 
On a Manure Spreader 
if You'll Let Me 























Successful 
Fruit Culture 


A Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 7 


By Samus. T. Marwarp, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the 
the practical fruit i 
of t culture. , 

descriptions 


standpoint of 


FI 
oe 


in our markets, and the 
eticed by the most successful cultj- 
sections of the country. Se 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Bldg, S15 4th Ave, M. ¥. 
Ges Bldg., Chicago, U1 
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THE GRAIN TRADE 


LATEST WHOLESALE PRICES OF GRAIN 
STANDARD GRADES, WITH COMPARISONS 
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ie a RE the / 
1911 1910 1918 BO 1911 

Chteago ieee. 90 103% 2 65% 42 
New York..... 35% Ler 72% =.73 AB « 
Boston ....... —_~ — 33 6 2H 2% 
St Louls...... 39 108 64 LF $2 31% 
Toledo ....... .91% 165% .06% 66 41 = .34 
Minneapolis ...— — +4 42 AL 34 
Liverpool .x.. 1-11 1.20 am — — 

At Chicago, and other primary 


points, Aug crop reports of wheat and 
corn not being as favorabie to a large 
production, the market advanced 
slightly, a though some operators con- 
sider prices have been adjusted to the 
apparent decrease in yield before these 
reports appeared. Advices from the 
Canadian northwest, of exceptionally 
low temperatures for this season of 
‘the year, indicating the wheat crop 
would rpyn the risk of damage by frost, 
had some effect upon the market. 
During the second week of Aug tem- 
peratures fell as low as 36 degrees in 
some parts of the Canadian wheat 
growing sections, and naturally caused 
some anxiety. Reported spread of 
black rust in the northwest also 
added to the firmness of the market. 
The Liverpool market, and in fact 
all English markets, have leen rather 
upset as the result of labor troubles, 
ock laborers causing 


spring 
wheat at are rather uneven, 
owing to the difference in quality and 
grade, and No 1 northern on track 
sells at $1.05@1.10 for new, and old 
brings a premium of 2@3c. No 2 
spring is quotable around S8i7c@1.02 
for good hard, No 2 red in store 89@ 
91%c, with Sept selling around 93c. 
Bullish crop reports from the corn 
belt have had their effect upon prices, 
pushing them upward slightly. High 
temperatures in the southwest have 
been reported, and all grades of corn 
are firmly held. By sample demand is 
fair, and No 4 mixed sells on track at 
about 64@64%c, No 3 yellow 44 @i5c, 
with Dec delivery 62@ Gc. 


The oats market has lately been 
swayed almost entirely by the mar- 
kets for other cereals. Weather has 


been generally favorable to the grow- 
ing crop. Oats are in fair supply at 
Chicago, and prices slightly lower, 
with’ standard new bringing around 
40@41c, No 2 white 40@4ic, with 

Sept delivery 41@42c. 
Although the market continues firm 
for malting barley of all grades, little 
transacted and main trade 


$ 
90c@1.13 p bu. Feeding 
tinue dull, but market is 
80c, depending on weight, per cent of 
damage and mixture with other grain. 
A small advance is reported in the 
market in the northwest, with 
futures quotable several cents higher. 
There is nothing to indicate any 
changé in the grass seed market, and 
prime clover for Oct delivery is quoted 
around 18%¢ p ib. 
Rye continues steady to firm, and 
a fair demand exists, with offerings 
small, and No 2 selling at 85@87c. 








Per 200 The 
191i «8890 «619Il «6S «6TSll «6D 
ae ecaceees $7.68 $8.50 $7.90 $9.05 $8.75 $4.50 
New York...... 725 800 1.75 38.8 408 
Wale ........ 3S v.00 828 310 485 5.00 
Kanexs City... 7.68 7.90 7.65 68) 2.40 459 
Pittturg ..... 7.00 7.9 755 860 SO 465 





tle, fcy 
up to &75, but lots of ordinary quality 
tended somewhat lower. Good 
heifers are worth about 5 p 100. 

Calf trade has been lively, the qual- 
ity of and 
demand brisk. Prices have recently 
advanced, packers paying as high as 
$8 p 100 for the best. Many lots have 
gone at 7.75. Medium 

around 


THE LATEST MARKETS 


alleys have iately ranged higher than 
5, although a few choice lots have 
gone higher. The tulk of sales of fair 
to good feeders, weighing from 70 to 
900 Ibs, range from 430 @475. 

The f of the hog market con- 
tinues to be the indifferent quality of 
arrivais, although the supply of this 
class of stock is much lighter than in 
July. There have been no heavy runs 
recentiy at any of the big western 
markets. Well finished hogs fit for 
slaughter are scarce, Prime shipping 
hogs of all weights Rave sold be- 
tween $7.55 and 7.70. Straight pack- 
-ing stock ranges in the neighborhood 
of 7.26 Considerable numbers of 
little pigs are inciuded in recent ship- 
ments, due to outbreaks of disease 
reported from various parts ef fil. 

Heavy supplies of sheep charac- 
terize the market at Chicago, and ail 
the other western markets, with prices 
tending lower, Native sheep have 
barely held steady, except in the case 
of unusuaity choice lots. Very choice 
western wethers and fat ewes iately 
sold at $3.50 but the bulk of slightly 
coarser stock ranged 15e lower. The 
best Mont wethers have sold up to 
3.75. Thé market on range tambs is 
rather weak in tone, the plainer class 
of light lambs averaging about 6.75 p 
100 ibs, although one lot of 1000 very 
choice Wash lambs made 7. The 
best range feeding l!lambs are worth 
about 6 per 100, which is 6 to 70c 
lower than a year ago. Native lambs 
are in moderate supply, and are low- 
er, owing to fairly liberal receipis of 
western stuff. : 


The Horse Market 


Little demand exists for rough, thin 
horses, although there is some 
strength in the market for big, 


bbl, Clapp'’s Favorite do, common 
cooking sorts 130@2. Peaches 230@ 
3 p carrier, plums 25¢ p 8-ib. bskt, 
— W@Glic p case. blackberries 

© p «at red raspberries Sc p at. 
huckleberries 13c p qt, cantaloups 1@ 
1.25 p pony cra. 

Hay and Straw 


At New York, there has been 
change in hay values, 
market being steady on high 
of large baled hay which is 
consist of 


medium and low grades of 
baled hay. New hay when fancy selis 
fairly well and some business is 
ported up to $1.25 p 100 Ibs 
bulk receipts are moving largely 
756M. Prime old timothy 
quoted as high as $1.50. No 3 85 @35c, 











THE RATE for 
Satya ules well aes _ 
AMERICAN AGRICULTURIST 





sound drafters, and for 
active expressers we ing im the 
neighborhood of 1 ibs. O14, 
unsound or biemished horses are 
subject to severe discounts from prices 
quoted, Desirable drafters weighing 
1700 Ibs or over have a price range of 
$225@325 ea, Night drafters 175@225, 
farm chunks weighing 1250 to 1450 
Tbs 150@ 200 ea. 


GENERAL MARKETS 

‘Otherwise stated quotations In 

all i are wholesale. They refer 
to prices at which the product will seli 
from store, warehouse, car or dock. 
From these, country must 
24 freight and commission charges. 
hen a in a small way to re eTs 


or consumers, an advance is usually 
secured. 








Apples 


At New York, fey Mich apples sell 
up to $2.25 p bbl, Sweet Boughs 1.50 
@1L75, Astrachan 1.25@2, Duchess 
1.90@2.25, summer Pippins 1.25@1.75, 
+o ae 50c@1, small crabapples 

i. 


At Chicago, the apple supply has 
been much in excess of demand. 
Much inferior stock hasbeen offered, 
necessitating immediate sales. This 
has tended to depress prices) No 1 
hard Transparents have sold for 
$L.75@2 p 3-bu bbl, Dichess 1.50, 
Astrachan T5c@125, Wealthy 2@2.25, 
Sweet Boughs 125@1.50. Common or 
small apples of these varieties, some 
windfalls or overripe, bring 530c@1, 
depending on quality. 

Beans 


At New York, trading in domestic 
white beans was very quiet, although 
market tone is firm. Choice 
beans are worth $3.99 p 100 Ibs. me- 
dium 323@3275, choice pea beans 4.10, 
red kidney 620, Scotch peas 4.52. 


Eggs 

At New York, the tone of the maz- 
ket is fairly steady with arrivals not 
burdensome. Some firmmess is now 
noted in fcy western eggs and not 
much is doing in the movement of 
storuge product. Nearby white cress 
are in liberal supply, the market dail 
and in buyers’ favor. Fresh gathered 
extra lots sell at 22@24c p doz, with 
eges of more or iess doubtful char- 
acter selling at 15@20c, storage 18@ 
2i%c, mearby state Pa hennery 


white sell at 24@30c, brown 23@25c. | 


At Chicago, the egg market is sat- 
isfactory The demand is suffici 
for local needs and outside orders. 
Poor lots sell at irregular prices, ac- 
cording to quality, but good fresh 
laid eggs are readily taken. Prime 
firsts are quoted at about I7%c p 
doz, ordinary firsts l4c, miscellaneous 
lots and seconds from 5@13%c, de- 
pending on quality. 
Fresh Fraits 


At New York, pears sel at 
low prices, Bartletts bring $344.50 p 


ent | 














HAMPSHIRE DOWN SHEEP, yearling rams, ram 

te. —s as 

imported tam. registered. J. H. ALLISON, 
Mercer, Pa. 





DOGS, RABBITS AND PET STOCK 
COLLIE PUPS—Sire. 2 son of “Ch Squire of 
‘Tytten.” Males. $7: females. open or . $5. 
CLOVERNOOK FEUIT FARM, Chambersburg. Pa. 


FULL-BLOODED BLOOD HOUND PUPS for ale 
SM each TP. SARKER Chartotte. W Ya. 
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SEED WHA tor seed tn the Genesee 
ecantry. Pook, Bel Ware. Kiee@ike  Snvciepe 
semples en veguest. Seld only i Sve bushel lots 
and over. $1.59 p bo; bags free. f o b Spe- 
cial prices 50 bushels and over. BC . Ba- 
tak, N fF. 

SEED WHEAT—The warictices that bring results. 
Grewe im dest whet section of Ghia. Bed Wave, 
& MANSFIELD, Greenville, @. 
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well-marked, springers. Write me your wants. | you waderstaad facming erite today. OZMENT, 2017. 
F. 3. BOW. . Bouckvitle w Y. St Louis. 
RED POLL BULL CALVES, all about 6 months 
They ese besntion. eno - Sh -~aal OUR REAL ESTATE MARKET 
season. THORN HILL ‘ARM, HEatons, a. 
Six Cents a Word 
ED ENGLISH First- 
class stock. Brices. MONROE H. VANDER- SPLENIMD LAXESIDE FAEM. $1900; everything 
HOOF. eeeees, Na os SaaS Wess Gr seeer beniae- 
90-acre produces everything oveded for table and 
| ae a a a © ir — 
nee et ee Ce, house, 5 villages md several lakes within eagy drive: 
¥ a See ee, tees 
SUNNYLAWN FARM Berkshires, six weeks and | “ole ercherd: $608 worth of timber; owner includes 
up. From large eS ee ee ae 
= iin noet ke so ea Saosin 
CHESTER WHITE pigs. also Shropshire sheep. | siong the seashote mee pare SE. Stroure Pane Gat 
— SIDNEY SPRAGUE (executrix), Falconer, alog. Ne 34, copy free. Station 1098. K. A. STOUT, 
nS. 47 W 3th St. New York. 
CHOICE © I C _ Sersice boars, fram prize- WONDERFUL 
: = RAYS tk : | MEW RANCH COUNERE, tropical 
vure, Write fer tulictin. MEXICAN ISTHMUS LAND ©O, 
GUERNSEY BULLS for sale—Prom 1 month to | 929 Commerce Bide, Kanes Giy. Mao 
2 years; registered. ©. N. BEAASCH. Howells, N Y. FARMS WANYTED—i have customers who wish to 
1AnGs ENGIEE W tuy good farma, amy good iocation. In reply, state 
vis, ROBERT EDDY, Cattaransua NY. a ee SS ee oe 
DUROCTERSEY pigs. extra nice, $5 ech HUGH |  CHgaP HOMES in Vicginin’s mild climete. Sead 
SS Tae Seeet eas So 
© © © SWINE: dest strein and vwaluss. Write us. 
Savcua. NY. iF YOU WANT the best forms for the money seed 
ter our large free BALL'S FARM AGENCY, 
er + a ieee shotes $8 SEENO | Owego, Tiga Co, ¥. 

POR SALE—A desirable dutry farm sear factory and 
© I C. PIGS—Good ones. FORCASTIZ FARM, | school. Come ach Mt. Address GEO W. CARTER, 
Burnt Hil, WN ¥. Dalton, Liv Co. NY. 

GOOD VIRGINIA country bume end farm fer mis 

EGGS AND POULTRY wy owner. J. SINGLETON DIGGS ignchbure, Va. 

FARM WANTED te exchenge for two-family house. 
me YEAR-OLD &S C WHITE LOGHORN OWNER, 1342-38 Rreokts 1 
for sale and a few sockerels §] auch EE A. = 
McNULTY. & D 1, Aswilte, Pa. FARM FOR SALE or cent. DANIEL DILL. Wind- 
300 S.C W ESGWOEN atiny - a 2) - 

. Kine steck; zone belle. W. Tf FOX. 
Winchester, Ky 38 Gent Adw Sold $25,000 Property 
SILVER &P. Hamburg cockereia, Sic For Cash 
apiece. AUSTIN JACKSON, Miners! Springs, W Y. American Agricilturist. New York 
RULING and guilds cuAninas | City. Gentlemen: I have negiected 
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clover mixed $1@1.15, clover 75@90c, 
rye straw T5c, oats or wheat 

At Chicago, timothy hay is In fair 
supply and market stead}, demand 
fair. Prairie hay dull, market light 
and offerings iarge. Choice timothy 
brings $23@25 p ton. Rye straw 
is quotable at 8, oats straw 6.50@7, 
wheat 5.50@6. 

Mii Feeds 

At New York, the market con- 
tinues firm for all kinds of mill feeds 
and demand is fair. Bran, coarse 
western spring, in 100-Ib sacks, to 
arrive, selis as high as $24.35, stand- 
ard middlings 27.85, red dog 32.10, 
linseed oil meal 35.50; brewers’ meal 
1.60 p 100 Ibs, grits 1.61, flakes 1.95. 


Potatoes 


At New York, hot weather has 
caused potatoes to arrive in more or 
less heated condition and stock is 
uneven with the market ruling weak 
and irregular. Long Island and Jer- 
sey sell at $2.25@2.75 p bbl, Jersey 
round 2@2.75 p bag, long 2@2.40, 
southern 2.25@2.50 p bbl, Jersey 
sweet 1@1.75 p bskt, southern 1.75@ 
2.75 p bbl, yams 1@1.50. 

At Chicago, home-grown beets, 
improved Minnesota-Ohios recently 
sold at $1.10@1.20 p bu, Jerseys 1.25 
@ 4 

Poultry 

At New York, receipts of live poul- 
try a-e fairly heavy. Trading has re- 
cently improved somewhat, and 
broilers have been pretty closely sold. 
Spring chickens are worth 14@15c p 


lb, prime fowls 13% @14c, turkeys 
13¢e, ducks do, geese I Supplies of 
dressed poultry are small. Fancy 


frozen turkeys hold firm, but demand 
limited. Fancy large chickens in de- 
mand, #bt small chickens dull and 


weak. 
Vegetables 


At New York, beets 4 e worth $1.25 
@1.50 p 100 bchs, carrots $1.25, rad- 
ishes do, turnips $2, green beans 20c 
p bskt, cabbage $1.25 p bbl, cucum- 
bers 40c, corn 40@75e p 100, celery 
40c p beh, cauliflower $4 p bb, squash 
$1 p bbi, tomatoes t ic p bx, lettuce $1 
p bbl, peas $1.75 p bskt. 

Wool 

The better classes of wool are now 
practically all cleaned up in the 
western primary markets. Prices 
tend somewhat lower, due largely to 
the relatively poorer quality of re- 
maining stock. All the large Mont 
clips have been sold, with but .little 
shipped on consignment. In N 
M trading has been active at 
firm prices, while the Wyo and 
Ida situation is strong, with good 
clips selling quickly. At Great Falls, 
wools estimated to shrink from 60 
@65% have lately sold for 16%c p 
lb, while 17%c has been realized for 
58% wools. The Leper clip of Miles 
City sold at 


THE DAIRY MARKETS 
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New York Boston Chicago 
1911.. 27 27 26 
1910. . 30 30 28% 
1909... 28 30 26% 
1908. . 23% 24 22% 
Butter 


the market is firm 
en best Cmy butter. Market on me- 
dium grades is quite liberally sup- 
plied, and is exceptionally firm on 
ladies and packing stock. Cmy spe- 
cials are worth 27c p Ib best dairy 
24% @25c, process specials 22% @23c, 
packing stock 16@18%c. 

At Chicago, the market rules steady 
and trade is fair, little speculative 
buying being done, demand being al- 
most entirely to supply local con- 
sumptive wants. Extras in fresh cmy 


At New York, 


in light supply, and are quotable at 
23c, Packing stock in good demand, 


butter meets with good sale at 21@ 
23e. aPcking stock in good demand, 
receipts taken up readily. Miscella- 
neous lots 18c p Ib. 

Cheese 

At New York, demand holds firm 
with considerable trading in whole 
milk cheese. Daisies are very scarce, 
and generally exceed the quotation. 
Specials seli well. New, colored, 
whole milk specials bring 12%c p Ib, 
white do, best daisies 13%c, lower 
grades of white 9% @1lKc. 

At Chicago, market is easy, sup- 
plies good, and demand very mod- 
erate. _ Twins are quotable at 11@ 
11%ec p Ib, daisies 12% @18c, young 
Americas 13%c, longhorns new 


limburger Lic. 





WATCHING ONION CROP 


Charles M. Wiener, secretary of the 
national onton growers’ association, at 
its convention recently said that Ind 
would ship 1,250,006 bus of onions this 
year, and that over 2000 acres of 
northern Ind soil is devoted to the 
crop. The output of Sciota Marsh, O, 
this season is estimated by W. E. Bar- 
tholomew at about 700,000 bus. It is 
said 2865 acres are under cultivation 
in O, which is about 350 more than 
last year, the banner season in the 
Scioto district. It is estimated 660 
acres devoted to onions have thus far 
been abandoned because of sun and 
wind, against 125 acres last season. 

A correspondent in New Hampton, 
N Y, states the acreage of onions is 
about 420, or about ® normal. The 
growing condition is good, but late 
frosts, winds and dry weather reduced 
prospect slightly early in the season, 
Growers are shipping at present on 
commission for p bu net. 

About 2800 acres of onions are 
growing in Hardin Co, O, accordin 
to R. B. Hindman. This is about 
acres more than normal. However, 
the yield will only be about 75% of 
that of last year. Some thrip and lice 
have been noticed in the fields, but 
their work has not been very dam- 
aging. 

At New York, the onion market 
holds steady on fey kinds, but medium 
and poor stock is dragging at low fg, 
ures. Long Island onions sel! at $2. 
@2.75 p bbl, Orange Co (N Y) yellow 
1.25@2 p red 1.25@1.75, white 
2@2.50, or @1.25 p bskt, yellow 1 
@1.25, red 75c@1, Mass yellow 2.25@ 
2.50 p 100 Ibs. 

At Chicago, trade has been active, 
with first-class stock ruling firm, sup- 
ply moderate. Good home-grown on- 





ions bri $1@1.25 p 70-Ib sack, Cal 
2.75 p 110-lb sack, Spanish packed 
1.50 p bu. At New York, L I onions 


bring 3 p bbl; Orange Co yellow 2 p 
bag, early red 1.50, white 2.50; Va and 
Md yellow 1 p bskt. 


New York Milk Market 


At New York, the exchange rate 
early this week was 3c p qt to the 
farmer in the 26c zone having no 
shipping charges, or $1.51 p 40-qt 
can delivered in New York. Owing to 
a change in market conditions a spe- 
cial meeting was called for Tuesday, 
Aug 15, to consider the rate. The 
market at the end of last week was 
snug, owing in part to a diminution 
in the supply caused by the dry 
weather, and in part to the increased 
demand created by the warmer 
weather. It was considered doubt- 
ful at the time of writing whether 
the market was ready for a change in 
price, but the margin was so close 
it was deemed advisable to discuss 
the situation. 

The receipts of milk and cream in 
40-qt cans for the week ending Aug 
12 were as follows: 








Milk Cream 

ESE. 8 so Se 86.780 4,025 
Susquehanna ......... 7,491 8 
West Shore .. .....0.. 14,020 960 
Lackawanna .......... 57,180 3,115 
N Y C (long haul).... 93,250 3,378 
N Y¥ C (short haul)... 10,250 55 
Ontasis . .aebae os<s cee 7,368 3,344 
Lehigh Valley ........ 35,168 -1,772 
776 69 


Homer Ramsdell line.. ar 








New Haven .......e0-. 93 RG 
Other sources......... 1,705 55 
Totets.. Jive. Soe ik. 314,46 16,942 





Staggers—M. W., Delaware, has a 
mute in good physical condition that 
occasionally throws up his head, stag- 
gers and falls down. This is a typical 
case of blind staggers, caused by some 
interference with the circulation in 
the brain.— There is nothing that can 
be done to cure the condition, but by 
feeding small quantities of light grains 
and working. carefully the affection 
may nearly or quite disappear. Be 
= and keep the bowels open at all 
times. 


Chronic Gough—H. M. E., Penn- 
sylvania, has a horse that is troubled 
with a cough and at times discharges 
from the nose and has a rattling in 
his head. This condition is no doubt 
due to an inflammation in the throat 
as @ restlt of a hard cold or follow- 
ing distemper. I would suggest that 
the throat be well rubbed every 
other day with any strong liniment 
and that a teaspoonful of oil of tar 
be placed on the tongue two or three 
pny = day. 4 this treatment does 

relief two apply a 
blister te the throat. ee or 
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Profits,” or write us for a copy. 
THE LARROWE MILLING Co. 
Box 504} Ford Building 
Detroft, Mich. 


Ce SC Mr. Dairyman, 
ye what are you going 
» to do when your pasture 
is all gone—eaten up by your 
cows—burned up by along summer 
smi ele Going to be satisfied with les- 
sened milk records? No need of it, be- 
lieve us, Good as summer pasture is, you 
can get along without it—get 
flow—maintain perfect health in your herd. 
Doesn’t that sound good? And it’s true. 


DRIED BEET PULP 


Just Like Roots 


send them to on us 
show you how to do seert feeding 
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When your Pasture gives out- 











as heavy a milk 














Sas gunciinee putea. wholly or in part without pasture. 
Loner quantities can be And sour cows will like it—thrive 
lege of tring one sack § Of it—be sleek—free from di- 
satel end eematene ve troubles—and, best 
oe eee erase of all, produce just as 
the portionis § much milk. We will prove 
shigped in accordance this with a test on one 
pa cow or your whole herd. 
Go to dealer, and 
secure a trial sack on our tran basis— 
money back if you are Satisfied. Ask 
for our free booklet “ Feeding for Larger 





sto} @el-tamm-y- hs-) 
Unadilla Silos 
are the best 











Successful 
Fruit Culture 


Practical Guide to the Cultiva- 
tion and Propagation of Fruits. 


By Samuvct T. Marnazp, 


Formerly Professor of Horticulture at the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College. 


This book is written from the standpoint of 

fruit > it is up to date in 

the entire practice 

im plain, practical 
ties 


chapters ay F 
ara’ appie, ar, 
peach, apricot and nectarine, saa sew, 





and is the most 
is important in- 
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ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Ashland 818 4th Ave, w. ¥. 
Ieee Peoples des Biden Geen ue 














THE NUT CULTURIST 


By ANDREW 8. FULLER. A treatise on the 














Smalle Fille 


SILO 








The only machine with force feed tabla, 
automatic 





THE 
AMERICAN FRUIT CULTURIST 


By John J. Thomas 
Revised and Enlarged by W. H. S. Wood 


In its present form this st dard yj logi 
work is practically a new book, containing practi- 
cal directions for the propagation end culture of 
all the fruits odepees © United States. Nu- 
merous chapters have been added upon subjects 
which have become of precteal value and vital 





im ce to all woul fruit growers. The 
chapter on insects and diseases has been greatly 
€ led, the section treating of the varieties of 
the different kinds of fruits has m very thor- 
oughly revised so as to include al! the approved 
newer sorts; and new chapters have been < 
mts, wild fruits and subtropical fruits. All 


on a 
illustrations of fruits are from average-sized spec- 
and are life-size unless otherwise definitely 
sta’ A systematic classification has been adopt- 
ed for the principal fruits. By placing them under 
separate and characteristic heads, the cultivator 
te snalied to distinguish and remember each sort 


more readiness than where all are thrown 
indiscriminately together. The dstinguishi . 
acteristics of this be arreny oa 


work are: 1. 
I. The systematic classification 





ORANGE JUDD COMPANY 


Asbiand Bidg., 315 4th Ave., New York. 


CIDER MAKER’S HANDBOOK 


By J. M. TROWBRIDGE. Contents: The proper 
ties of cider apple juice; apples, varieties and 
tests; apparatus for making cider; straining and 
fill ; fermentation; : old method 
of cider making. It is a complete guide for the 
cider maker on a large or small scale, Illustrated. 
19 pages. 6x7 inches. eer eecccccceseseces 
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NEW YORK 
Farm Boys Hear Gov Dix 


There has been'suech a rush by 
farm boys all over the state for the 
state fair free scholarships arranged 


164 


for by Raymond A. Pearson, com- 
missioner of agriculture, that the 
matter of picking the company 


of 100 boys who are to be guests 
of the state for a week, has 
been no simple task for the coun- 
ty committees. The scheme has won 
general favor and the state fair com- 
mission is satisfied that it is one of 
the most important steps that could 
have been taken to give farmers a 
knowledge of the numerous educa- 
cational features of the fair. 

The farm boys who receive the 
scholarships will be organized into 
a company much after the order of a 
military company and a camp with 
125 tents will be established, in the 
northwest corner of the fair grounds. 
A building has been provided for 
shower baths and everything possible 
will be done for the comfort and 
safety of the boys. 

Gov John A. Dix has accepted an 
invitation to address the farm boys. 
The chief executive will give his 
views as to what the future in the 
farming business affords when con- 


ducted after the most ‘approved 
methods. Other prominent public 
men will talk to the boys. A series 


of lectures by agricultural experts has 
also been arranged for the benefit of 
the young farmers. 


State Fair Farm Horse Show 


Officers of the department of agri- 
culture estimate that there are 717,- 
000 horses worth $90,000,000 on farms 
in New York state: They think it fair 
to assume that there are as many 
more draft horses in the cities of the 
state. With these figures in mind 
and a desire to aid the state depart- 
ment in encouraging the breeding of 
those horses in greatest demand and 
of greatest service to the farmers, the 
New York state fair commission is 
making every effort to secure an un- 
usually attractive exhibit of heavy 
harness horses at the fair this year. 

The state offers $6000 in this de- 
partment, a 60% increase in  pre- 
miums, which means that there will 
be new classes and unusual) features 
to command the interest of the breed- 





ers. Liberal prizes under separate 
classification are offered for Per- 
cherons, Clydesdales, Belgians, Suf- 


folks, Shires, French Coach and Ger- 
man Coach horses, standard bred 
American trotters, Morgans, Arabs 
and jacks. 

The prize list distributed from the 
state fair office at Syracuse shows 
some attractive inducements for ex- 
ribits of grade draft horses either 
single or in teams and for driving 
teams A prize of $300 will go to the 
best six-in-hand draft team and $200 
to the best four-in-hand draft team. 
Special prizes are offered under each 
breed for stallions bred, owned and 
in service in New York state. 
dition to the premiums offered by the 
state there will be several valuable 
prizes contributed by horse breeding 
associations. 


Heavy Apple Crop in Orange Cv-- 
Very dry and dusty. Potato crop poor- 
est in many years. Apple crop looks 
promising, with trees filled, but in 
need of rain to make good fruit. More 
plowing done than usual on account 
of poor hay crop. Farmers’ have 
planted grass and corn for fodder. 
More alfalfa grown than ever before 
in this neighborhood 

Good Grain Yields—-Haying and 
harvesting all done. Farmers have 
commenced plowing for wheat. Grain 
was very good. Rain is needed, 
There will be an abundance of fruit, 
especially plums, corn will be a short 
crop if we do not have rain, late pota- 
toes look fine, early potatoes almost 
a failure Cows are not paying as 
well as usual. Butter sells for 25c 
p Ib, eggs 23c p doz, potatoes $150 p 
bu.—[C. H. C., Onondaga County. 

Erie Co Has Good Oats—Haying all 
done, and oats all cut. Both good 
crops, Pot toes are looking better 
since the rains Butter is 22c p Ib. eggs 
20e p doz... Buckwheat looks fine. 
Roads are in good condition. 

* Washington Co Oats Light—Haying 
and harvesting are about completed, 
barns not as full as common. River 
bottom meadows are good Oats 
threshing has begun, and tight yield 
reported Corn and potatoes are suf- 


In ad- - 


AMONG THE. FARMERS ~ 


fering for rain. Those having early 
potatoes are getting $4 p bbl. Apples 
are scarce. Eggs are 25c p doz, milk 
for Aug $1.40 p 100 Ibs. 

State Road Being Built—Work is 
now in progress en the Otego-Wells 
Bridge state road, also macadamiz- 
ing one of the principal streets in 
Otego village. Most farmers have 
finished’ haying and report a very 
light crop. I had several tons more 
than last year, owing, in part, to 
using a manure spreader. Prices on 
all kinds of stock are very low. 
[Cc. F. M., Otsego County. 

Livingston Co Harvest Done—Hay- 
ing and harvest nearly finished. Hay 
about 50% of full crop, wheat from 


% to 2-3 crop, oats light, corn is 
looking well, potatoes Mm gardens 
blighting, field potatoes good. The 


bean crop, owing to cold nights, hot 
days and some heavy storms, with 
hail, is proving almost a failure. 
Butter 20c p lb, eggs l6c p doz,’ wheat 
$1 p bu at the mills. Some farmers 
are selling cows at about $40 ea. 

The Early Cabbage Crop promises 
better than the late. We look for 
about 75% of last year’s crop. Plants 
that are growing look well. While 
some sections are better than others. 
the cabbage crop as a whole, in 
western N Y, is very promising. 
[Frey-Watkins Co, Monroe County. 

The Outlook for Cabbage here is 
a little below normal. The acreage 
is probably equal to last year, but 


because of scarcity of plants much 
was set late—[F. N. D., Ontario 
County. 


Hop Outlook is not very encourag- 
ing as to yield. Growers claim only 
at least 66%, and if the continued 
dry weather lasts much longer many 
will only harvest half a crop. Blue 
mold has put in appearance, but not 
to any great extent.—[G. B, W., Lit- 
tle Falls, N Y¥. 


New York Chetee Markets 


At Utica, Aug 14, on lowlands pas- 
tures and afterfeed in this dairy sec- 
tion continue in fairly satisfactory 
condition, but on some uplands rain 
is much needed. The shrinkage in 
the yield of milk from the flush is 
variously reported at from 25 to 35%, 
Cool wights for curing have im- 
proved the quality of cheese. The tone 
of the market today was a little firm- 
er. The curb ruling was i12c p Ib, 
with some specials fractionally higher. 








The official transactions were 285 
boxes large, colored, at 11%c p Ib, 
2910 small colored and 1405 small 


white at 11%c p Ib.. The sales of 
butter were 21 tubs at 26c p lb, and 
61 crates of prints at 27c. 

At Cuba, N Y, Aug Y, there were 
560 bxs of cheese sold at rul- 
ing price of 12%c; 820 bxs at 12%c 
p lb, 240 bxs at 12%c. 

At Watertown, N Y, Aug 14—The 
sales of cheese in the board Saturday 
agergegated 8400 bxs, all quoted at 
11%c. The flow of milk shows about 
an average shrinkage. Feed is fairly 
good in the pastures. ~ 

At Canton, N Y, Aug 12—1900 tubs 
butter sold for 26%c, or %4 above last 
week, about 2200 bxs cheeese at 12%c, 
or % above last week. Receipts less 
than last week of last year. at a like 
period. 


Eastern Live Stock Markets 


At New York, Monday, August 14— 
After Monday of last week steers of 
all grades sold better; and while com- 
mon steers advanced not over 10c, all 
other grades improved 20@25c, clos- 
ing strong: fat bulls and fat cows also 
showed improvement of 10@15c, and 
medium and common grades which 
fell off 10@25c on Wednesday recov- 
ered part of the decline, with the ex- 








ception of thin bulls and bologna 
cows. Veals were easier Wednesday, 
but choice stock closed steady with 
Monday's opening sales; buttermilks 
and grassers eased off a trifle. Selling 
range for the week was: Steers $4.50 
@7.25, oxen 4.80, bulls 2.50@4.70. 
cows 1.50@5.25, veals 6@9.50, culls 5 
@6,.grassers and buttermilks 3@5, 


western calves 4.25@ 
weak at 20 


southern and 
7.50. Milch cows were 
@ 60. 

Today there were 48 cars of cattle 
and 2860 caves -on sale. Steers were 
firm to a fraction higher; fat bulls 
and fat cows strong; the under grades 
uneven, with medium and common 
bulls 15@40c off; thin cows also dull 
to lower. Steers, medium to choice, 
sold at the range of $5.90@7.25 p 100 
Ibs, including 11 cars W Va ado 1075 
to-1828 Ibs, at S59 TQIA. Y cars Va, 


1050 to 1396 Ibs, 6.10@6.95, 2 cars O 
do, 1263 to 1289 lbs, 6.90@ 7.20, car Ky, 
1139 ibs, 6.25. Bulls sold at 2.50@4.85, 
cows 1.25@5, veals 6.50@9.50, culls 4 
@6, grassers and buttermilks 3.50@ 
4.50, southern and western calves 
4.25@7. 

Sheep held up firm until near the 
close of last week, when the feeling 
was a trifle easier for all but good 
handy sheep. Selling range for the 
week was: Sheep $2@4.50, culls 1.50 
@2, lambs 4.75@7.75, culls 4@4.75. 
Today there were 55 cars of stock on 
sale. Sheep were barely steady; lambs 
in good demand, but at a general de- 
cline of 25¢c, with some sales 35c low- 
er. Common to good sheep (ewes) 
sold at 2.50@4 p 100 lbs, culls 2, poor 
to choice lambs 4.60@7.40, culls 4. 
Top price of Ky lambs 7.40, W Va do 
7.25, Va do 7.10, N Y do 7, O do 6.75, 
Pa do 6,62, 

Hogs held up strong last week, clos- 
ing 10@25c higher than the opening. 
Today there were about 1500 on sale. 
Market was active and 10@15c higher, 
with N Y¥ and Pa hogs selling at 7.80 
@8 p 100 Ibs. 

The Horse Market 

The market showed considerable ac- 
tivity the past week for useful sea- 
soned horses. Drafters sold at $275@ 
400, chunks 200@275, family carriage 
pairs to the out-of-town trade up to 
480, singie driving horses up to 275, 
saddle horses at from 100@ 260. 

At Buffalo, a good supply of cattle 
was on the market last Monday and 
prices for really choice kind were 
pushed up about 10c on 100 Ibs higher 
than closing quotations of the pre- 
vious week. The best fed steers made 
as high as $7 p 100 lbs, with 1250 to 
1300-lb steers selling at 6.30@6.45, 
1050 to 1150-lb steers 5.50@6.75, 
choice heifers 5.50@6, . common to 
fair 4.50@5.25, cows 3.50@4.75, ex- 
port bulls 3.25@5, feeders 4.25 @4.60, 
stockers 3.25@4. Veal calves. ad- 
vanced slightly and the best brought 
as high as 9.50, with the medium kind 
generally selling at 8.50@8 75. Heavy 
calves were quoted at 5.50@6.75, light 
vealers 7.50@8. Total arrivals of beef 
cattle Monday amounted to 140 cars. 
The sheep market was steady and 45 
cars arrived. The market was rather 
slow. however, and the _ best price 
paid for lambs was 7.25.-p 100 Ibs, 
which is fully 15c below top.of last 
week.  Yearlings brought 4.75@5.25, 
ewes 3@3.75, wethers 4@4.35. The 
hog market was generally fair upon 
receipt of 60 double decks. Yorkers 
were quoted at 8.10@8.20 p 100 Ibs 
Monday, heavy weights 8.10, pigs’8 
@ 8.15. 


Country Produce Markets 


NEW YORK—At Albany, vegetable 
receipts are liberal, but demand 
strong. Celery is worth $8.50 p 100 
bechs, carrots 1.50, beets. 1.75, radishes 
75c, squash 1.50 p bbl, spinach 1.25, 
peppers 1 p bskt, corn 1 p 100 ears, to- 
matoes 1.25 p carrier. Apples bring 
50c@1.25 p bbl. Blackberries 10c p 
qt, peaches 2 p bskt, cmy butter 27@ 
28e p lb, dairy 25c, cheese 13c, eggs 
27c¢ p doz, fowls 15c p Ib, chickens 17c, 
ducks 15¢e, geese 18c. Veal calves sell 
for 7@8c p 1b, milch cows 25@75 ea. 
Hay 23.50 p ton, straw 8, bran 25, lin- 
seed meal 34, middlings 28.50, buck- 
wheat Tlic p bu, corn 66c, oats 52ce, 
rye 90c. 

At Buffalo, sheep and lambs are in 
good demand and higher. Steers are 
quotable at 6%c p Ib, calves 9@9%e, 
lambs 7c, hogs 8c. Cmy butter 28c p 
Ib, dairy 23c, cheese 1314c, eggs 28c p 
dooz. ‘Turkeys 14c p Ib, broilers 17c, 
geese 12c, ducks lic Potatoes are 
fairly active at 75c@$1 p bu, green 
beans 40c, tomatoes~75c, turnips do, 
cabbage 3 p 100 heads, carrots 20c p 
doz behs, onions 10c, parsley 23c, cu- 
cumbers p doz, celery 40c, green 
corn 12c, lettuce 15c, peas 2 p bag, 
radishes 15c p doz behs. Squash 2.75 
p bbl, blackkberries 12c p qt, huckle- 
berries 8c, peaches 30c Re bskt, 
pears 3.25 p bx, apples @80c p bu, 
Onions 1 p bu, Hay brings 21 p ton, 
straw 6. 

At Syracuse, live poultry supply has 
been light, and prices firm. Live 
fowls lately sold at 183@14c p_ Ib, 
chickens 17¢c, ducks 18¢; turkeys 22c, 
geese lic. Asparagus brings S5c Se 
behs, green onions 15c, celery p 
doz, corn 10c, squash 30c, cucumbers 
40c p bu, potatoes 1.35, onions 4.50, to- 
matoes 1, apples 40@90c, blackberries 
12e p at, plums 10c. -Beans 2.10 p bu. 
Hay is worth 20 p ton, alfalfa 16, 
straw 8@10. Dairy butter 27@28c¢ p 
jb, cheese 18%c, eggs 22@24c p doz. 
Wheat S5e p bu, corn 70c, oats 50c, 
bran 28 p ton, middlings 27.50. 

















Hops Need Moisture 





The hop crop in N Y is greatly in 
need of rain, according to recent re- 
ports from growers. The corre- 
spondent in Bouckville, N Y, who re- 
cently wrote such a discouraging re- 
port concerning the spread. of blue 
mold in that vicinity, says the condi- 
tion of hovs has showed considerable 
improvement during the last few 
days. Many yards affected by blue 
mold are coming out of the bur rap- 
idly and .looking clean. and bright. 
Spraying has been continued in the 
most prominent yards and has evi- 
dently proved beneficial. No con- 
tracts have been made. A _ corre- 
spondent from Cobleskill writes that 
there have been no shipments from 
storage made recently and the county 
is sadly in need of rain, which, if de- 
layed much “longer, will still further 
reduce the hop tonnage for this year. 

Reports from England are rather 
conflicting but as a whole growers 
are not expecting a very large yield 
this year. Estimates run anywhere 
from 9 to 14 cwt p acre. Drouth has 
been severe through the hop grow- 
ing districts of England the past two 
months and greatly curtailed develop- 
ment, The Goldings have come to 
the front fairly well, but the Fuggles 
will be deficient. Harvesting com- 
menced earlier by a week or 10 days 
in England than last year, eary Sept 
being the date when hop harvesting 
is usually in full swing. 

The following reports from New 
York and Pacific coast throw light on 
local situation : 

Early hops are being picked this 
week. They are a light crop. here 
but are good in quality. I hear that 
some have been offered 30c p Ib. Do 
not think that growérs will be in a 
hurry to sell this year as the drouth 
has hurt the later ones.—[G. H. H., 
Constable, N Y. 

I have just completed my annual 
visit through the central N Y hop 
yards, including Chenango, Madison 
and Oneida counties. I find that the 
early conditions were somewhat ‘dis- 
turbed by sun scald, which made muf- 
fle heads, and since the cooler weather 
appeared conditions have somewhat 
changed. The arms are short and 
hops are now comingout fairly well. 
Some yards will not produce half a 
crop while others will yield about 
two-thirds. Mold has appeared to 
quite an extent in Madison county. 
Vines ‘show a much weaker condition 
than at this time last season. Pres- 
ent price bid for new crop is 30 to 
85e.—{F. D. C., Smyrna, N Y. 

Hop crop compared with last year 
in Chehalis district 10% better. One 
10-ton sale at 30c to grower here 
Aug 3. Farmers generally not offer- 
ing.—[J. C. B., Lewis Countv. Wash. 

Hop crop in this state will not be 
as large as last year, 85,000 to 100,- 

bales estimated. Several large 
blocks of hops have been sold at 30c, 
but there are quite a lot of hops 
contracted at 12@15c for three years. 
Growers at this date will not sell or 
contract any more of this year’s crop 
as they believe they will advance to 
40c. It is believed by many the mar- 
ket is established at a 25c basis. In- 
dications are that our hops will be 
of a good quality where they have 
been sprayed and cared for.—[J. W., 
Salem, Ore. 

Dealers are offering 30c for hops. 
Crop damaged some by drouth.—[F. 
M. L., Kalama, Wash. 

Crop outlook about 100,000 bales, 
quality above average. Contracts now 
about 30c. Amount of contracts made 


uncertain, probably 40% of entire 
crop: The weather is ideal. Rain in 
latter part of June did immense 


good and since the hot period of mid- 
dle July temperature has stood nor- 
mal. The prospects for a good in- 
gathering are good as labor condi- 
tions are better than in years past. 
Quality should be fine.—[G. P., Wood- 
stock, Ore. 

Hops are ripening but vine is weak 
owing to drouth and heat. Crop will 
be smaller than. average, possibly 
around 1300 Ibs p acre and yield is 
greatly reduced the few years. 
Very few yards in this locality. In 
Buckley and Puyallup districts 30c is 
offered, but growers are not.in any 
excitement as they realize a short 
crop is sure.—[J. Fee Auburn, Wash. 
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Jottings from Albany County 


MAGDALENE MERRITT, NEW YORK 





The annual grange picnic will be 
held August 12 instead of September 
4 on the grounds cf the Grove hotel 
in Voorheesville. Cooler weather and 
frequent showers are reviving. the 
pastures, which were becoming very 
short. Corn and oats look well and 
promise fair crops. Early potatoes 
are blighted, late ones still appear 
green, but do not set many tubers. 
The ground is so dry that there is no 
moisture remaining an hour after a 
Tain. No clover hay has been cut, 
and in most fields timothy is less than 
half a crop. New hay sells on the 
Albany market for $1.10 a hundred. 

Barly summer and fall apples are 
plentiful, winter fruit almost half a 
crop. Unsprayed fruit is very wormy 
and is dropping badly. The foliage 
of such tree. has turned a sickly 
color, unfavorable for next year’s 
crop, unless rain falls more plenti- 
fully soon. Trees sprayed with lime- 
sulphur and arsenate of lead appear 
deep green, the fruit holding on well 
and very free from blemishes. Pears 
of all kinds look well, plums are al- 
most a failure, eggs are becoming 
searce and high, 27@28c a doz, 
dressed fowls 25c p lb. Vegetables 
of all kinds are scarce, and of poor 
quality. New potatoes stay up to 
and $4.50 a barrel. 

Work has begun on the new state 
road from Albany to Guilderland, a 
distance ef about six miles. An ap- 
propriation of about $76,000 has been 
secured for its construction, This 
large sum was necessary because of 
the deep sandy bed the entire dis- 
tance, requiring an extra foundation 
for the work. 


Wink Reels Graces Stainton 


The following have been awarded 
state grange scholarships at the state 
agricultural college: Arthur N. 
Southard of Gilboa, M. Woodruff 
of Alexander, Mary lL. Stewart of 
Watkins, Frederick H. Clark of 
Springville, Bessie Brainard of Hl- 
lington, Leonard L. Wright of Gaines- 
ville, Alvin T. Baker of Forks, L. A 
Burroughs of Cherry Creek, W. W. 
Bodine of Clarence, Guy T Burroughs 
of Cherry Creek, George R. Reiner 
of Alden, Walter J. Tubbs of Moravia, 
and to Syracuse University Harry C. 
Morse of Dunkirk. : 

W. N. Giles, state secretary, an- 
nounces that 40 new granges .have 
been organized and reorganized this 
year, bringing 1489 new members in 
the order, besides making a hand- 
some addition to granges already or- 
ganized. One of the granges had a 
charter membership of 152, another 
107, and another 90. The average 
was 38. There are good grounds for 
hope that the 100,000 mark will be 
reached before the next meeting of 
the state grange. 

At Wayne county field day, held 
at Nine Mile Point July 22, 1500 per- 
sons were present, and 200 sat down 
to a chicken dinner, An, interesting 
program of sports was presented. 

It seems that the grain threshers 
of Yates county have combined to 
put the price of threshing up from 
33 1-3 to 50%. This caused the Rush- 
ville grange to adopt a resolution to 
the effect that ‘“‘We will not employ 
any thresher in the combination if 
it be possible to obtain others. Fur- 
ther, that a committee be appointed 
to consider the matter of purchasing 
a threshing outfit for the grange.” 

Bath grange will hold its annual 
outing at Lake Keuka August 19, 


New York Educational Judging j 


There were 17 samples of butter 
sent to the July scoring. Of these the 
following makers received a score of 

or above: 

Creamery Butter Scores 
Score Salt % Mate” 














B. F. Bouck of Jasper......... 19.0 14 12. 
A. B. Brigham of Swartwood....92.5 1.7 14.3 
L. F. Cotanch of Strykersville. .93.25 2.9 12.6 
Glenn Harter of Spafford.......- 4.0 Unsalted 13.8 
L. Isbell of Oswego. .......-+.+- 2.37 3.3 5 
QC. M. Kaple of Sloansville...... 92.5 2.0 114 
G. E. Morse of Burke.......... 96.0 2.3 M1 
T. F. Rutherford of Madrid....91.75 3.4 12.7 
C. 8. Washburn of Honesdale, Pa.91.0 2.0 15.0 
Dairy Butter Scores 

E. A. Beckwith of Ludlowville. .91.75 3.3 12.8 
F. B. Fenner of North Tisbury, 

BRE nn nnOnnveccedosts tcc sees 91.38 2.9 11.5 


The butter was judged by H. L. 
Ayers and E. 8. Guthrie of the depart- 
ment of dairy industry at the college 
of agriculture. A few of the samples 
showed lack of care in adding and in- 
corporating the salt. One piece con- 





AMONG THE FARMERS 


tained 5.4% salt, or about twice the 
salt content of average butter. A few 
pieces were mottled, but on the whole 
the exhibit showed improvement over 
May and June scorings. 

In the cheese exhibition there were 
three packages, Following is the re- 
port: 


Cheese Scores 
Score oper Mois- 
t 
E. R. Clute of Worth......... 92 35.1 35.8 
L. R. Coe of North Java....... 93 36.0 37.6 
H. F. Marcy of Corning........ 2% 326.9 34.6 


G. C. Dutton of the New York state 
department of agriculture, who judged 
the cheese reports thata lack of care 


as to sanitary conditions was appar-, 


ent. This, with the spell of very hot 
weather a few weeks ago, helped to 
lower the scores. 

The cream was adjudged by Prof H. 
E. Ross and L. B. Cook of the depart- 
ment of dairy industry. Neither of 
the two samples scored as high as 90. 

The purpose of judging and criticiz- 
ing these dairy products is to help pro- 
ducers or makers. Anyone may be- 
gin at any monthly scoring. Those 
who wish to send samples to be scored 
should write to the department of 
dairy industry at Ithaca, N Y, for the 
rules and regulations. The next scor- 
ing will be held on Thursday, Au- 
gust 24, : 


Delaware Fruit News 
bs H. C, TAYLOR 








New history in apple growing and 
apple handling is being made in Del- 
aware every day. Load after load 
of the Williams Early Red have 
brought fancy prices at Wyoming, a 
well-known shipping station three 
miles south of Dover. Prices have 
ranged from $1.65 to $2.50 a basket. 
Since July 1 50 carloads of apples 
have been shipped from the Wyo- 
ming station. Shipments are being 
made to all points in the country, the 
demand being greater than the ship- 
per can supply. With the crop short- 
age of this year, indications point, 
however, to a profitable season for 
the grower. 

Shipments of cantaloups show the 
only material gain over last year, 
2 carriers of the finest peninsula 
cantaloups having been shipped up 
to July 28, while the records show 
none had been shipped last year up 
to the same date. 

The apple growers of Delaware 
held a meeting at Dover July 28 to 
formulate rules and regulations gov- 
erning the display of fruits and corn 
at the Madison Square Garden exhi- 
bition in November. 

F. M. Seper, Bugene Shallcross, 8. 
H. Derby, F. C. Bancroft and H. P. 
Cannon were appointed a committee 
to draft such rules as may be deemed 
necessary 











New York State 


SEPT. 11-12-13-14-15-16, 1911 


$90,000.00 Premiums and Purses $90,000.00 


Agricultural and Industrial Exhibition 
Complete Classification. Liberal Prizes 
Educational and Entertaining Features 








Demonstrations and Illustrated Lectures in many departments. 


Exhibits from several branches of the State Government and 
institutions under their management. 


PRESIDENT WILLIAM H. TAFT TO SPEAK 


Concerts by Pryor’s Band. Governor John A. Dix io 
visit the Fair and speak on Thursday, September 14th. 


Grand Circuit and Automobile Races 


Demonstrations and flights by Wright 


AEROPLANE 


Spectacular Series of exhibitions showing the possibilities for using 
the in war will take place each day. 


SEND FOR PRIZE LIST. S. C. Shaver, Secretary 


$50 T0300 SAVED 


house profit. I'll save you from : 
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farmers who have stretched “Pittsburgh 


Those shrewd 
Perfect’: eg pence 
the elements, the knocks of p' 


horses, cattle and hogs—it stan 


“Pittsburgh Perfect’ 


hi 
ds erect, even and firm, as 
Fence owners at all times are reaping the results of 





“0 
oon 
“Saas 


‘ 
te UA Ie ee 


a most keenly in harvest 
steenath and durability. It has successfully withstood Aa 


the rough usage given it by 
as new, aiken year out, 
ghest fence efficiency, 


Tough. strong, durable Open Hearth wire—like old time iron wire—carefully galvanized with pure zinc, is used exclusively 
clamps, 


in “Pittsburgh Perfect’ Fence. There are no wraps, 
instead, the wires at every contact point sre 


twists or ties to increase weight, hold moisture and cause decay; 
¥Y WELDED 


ELECTRICALL ; 
which produces a joint that cannot be slipped, pulled, broken nor rusted apart. There is a style and size of 
Perfect” 


Fence 
For every FIELD, FARM, RANCH, LAWN or POULTRY purpose. 
Write for catalogue showing 73 styles and sizes, or look up the best dealer in your tewn—he handles 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Manufacturers of “Pittsburgh Perfect’” Brands of Barbed Wire, Bright, Annealed and Galvanized Wire, 
Fence Staples, 


pices ET gaeree 





Standard Wire Nails and “Pittsburgh Perfect” Fencing, 
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Maryland Farm News 


Anne Arundel Co Dry—Pastures 
for the present are gone, most of the 
springs are dry and future prospects 
are alarming. Corn is firing badly. 


166 





Tobacco stems getting hard and 
ground leaves are forming. Plants 
are very little larger than when 


transplanted from beds. 

Plowing in Washington Co—Weath- 
er conditions for growing crops are 
still unfavorable in the western part 
of this county. Drouthy condi ions 
still prevaii and early corn is suffering 


greatiy. Gardens are the poorest in 
many years. Early potatoes are being 
dug and show about 1-3 crop, 


with prices quoted from $1.60 to $2 p 
bu. Pastures are brown and bare and 
garden produce is becoming a luxury. 
The threshers 4.e at work and the 
wheat is yielding fairly well. Consid- 
erable millet has been sown to help 
out on the feed question the coming 
winter. Farmers are plowing for 
wheat, but find it hard and unsatisfac- 
tory work. All streams are getting 
ow, water supply to our canal is get- 
ting inadequate and boating is almost 
at a standstill. The dry season has 
been very favorable ‘» the raising of 
voung chickens and turkeys and a 
large crop will result. Butter and 
eggs are on the rise again, selling at 
18 to 25c p lb, and 15¢e p doz respec- 
tively, wheat SO and 82c p bu. 

Higher Tax in Garrett Co—Hay is 
ell made and some oats being cut. 
Oats generally a good crop, but hay 
light. Potatoes are poor, as blight 
affected the vines' and may cause rot. 
Threshing has begun. Corn will be a 
full crop this year, apples and pears 
% of a crop, small fruit and grapes 
plentiful. Hay is $20 to 22 p ton but- 
ter 22 to 25c p Ib eggs 18 to 20c p doz 
potatoes $1.25 p bu. Pastures are 
very short, and cows are falling off in 
yailk and butter fat. Rain is badly 
needed. The general assessment was 
made in Garrett Co and land is as- 
sessed 1-3 higher than formerly. 
farmers are looking for a heavy tax 
in the future. 

Field Notes 
Record-Breaking Holsteins 

Stevens Brothers company of Liver- 
pool, N Y, have just received from the 
superintendent of advanced register the 
report of the year’s work of their Hol- 
stein-Friesian heifer, K. P. Susie. This 
remarkable animal:calved at two years 


and two months old. In her official 
freshening she pro- 





test soon after 
duced 20.41 pounds butter in seven 
days. Officially tested again 251 days 


after calving she produced 17.29 pounds 
butter in seven days, the world’s record 
in her class eight or more months after 
freshening. In the full 865 days she 
is eredited with the great record of 
16,324.6 pounds milk, 763.45 pounds 
butter, the second largest record ever 
made by a junior two-year-old. She 
just surpassed by practically two 
younds of butter her older half sister, 
kK. P. Aleartra, which now stands third 
on the list. 

These two daughters of King of the 
Pontiacs both calved at 26 months old. 
Their seven-day official records, made 
soon after freshening, were: K. P. Al- 
eartra 20.42 pounds, K. P. Susie 20.41 
pounds, just 1-100 sound of butter 
against the latter heifer which, how- 
ever, neatly turned the tables on the 
older heifer for the year, their records 
standing, Alcartra 761.46 pounds, and 
Susie 763.45 pounds. When K, P. Alcar- 
tra came to freshen for the second 
time she broke the world’s record as a 
senior three-year-old for both seven 
and 30 days, and as these heifers were 
practically equal when fresh and for 
the full year, K. P. Susie should come 
very near doing the same trick for she 
looks capable enough. 

Stevens Brothers company are cer- 
tainly to be congratulated on the won- 
derful work their two-year-old heifers 
are doing in the semiofficial test. In 
the junior two-year-old class they own 
the second, third, fourth, fifth and sev- 
enth largest producing heifers, and in 
the class for senior two-year-olds they 
have made a clean sweep, having the 
nine leading animals and two more on 
test with not.a full year in yet that are 
ahead of anything ever reported in that 
class from any other herd.—fB. A. H. 


An Important Shropshire Sale 


One of the best flocks of Shropshire 
sheep in this country has just changed 
hands Altamont stock arm Shrop- 
shires are known as prize winners from 
coast to coast. They have become the 
property of White Horse farms _ at 
Paoli, Pa, W. Blate Arkcoll, man- 
ager This flock was established in 
1888 with a few imported ewes and 
a ram, and there. has hardly been a 
vear since that the owners have not im- 
ported some. stock from England out of 
some of the choicest flocks there, se- 
lected almost entirety by Dr Davidson 
himself. Wherever shown they. have 


more than won their share of prizes 
also h been 


champions, They ave 


~ Agriculturist,—fE. 


7 ‘ 


shown at almost every show of any im- 
portance in this country, also shown in 
England at the Royal, where they were 
commended, Among those purchased 
were 30 yearling rams that for fleece 
and bone cannot be beaten, They are 
sired by the champions, Altamont’s 
Leader and Belmont -Leader. Anyone 
wanting a high-class ram should write 
Mr Arkcoll, as he wants to dispose of 
them. Mention American Agriculturist. 
‘BE. A. H. 
Guernseys at Fairs 


The American Guernsey cattle club 
has arranged a list of special premi- 
ums and trophies to be awarded to 
those exhibiting this grand breed at 
state and agricultural fairs this fall. 
All breeders of Guernseys or those in- 
. terested in them should send for this 
list. The club has also had printed 
some posters and circular matter for 
distribution, W. H. Caldwell, the sec- 
retary, of Peterboro, N H, will be glad 
to “furnish any + further information, 
When writing please mention American 

A. : 


Fine Holstein Sold 


The Titusville Herald of Titusville, 
Pa, says that parties there recently 
bought a bill calf from Maple Grove 
stock farm, the finest specimen seen in 
that vicinity for some time. This calf 
was from Hillview Retta Veronica, a 
persistent and heavy milker, and sired 


by Count Heeringa Johanna 40152, both 


from Star farms at Cortland, N Y¥. The 
paper says also that Maple Grove 
farms are 


building a reputation for fine 
stock.—I[E. 9) Bike 
Pigs for the Tropics 

The United fruit company 
Zimon, Costa Rica, have just bought 
cf White Horse farms, Paoli, Pa, a 
pair of Berkshire pigs to be shipped 
as a try-out in that country. If the 
animals do well they are to use more, 
The animals were a dandy pair. The 
boar pig, White Horse Premier, 151049, 
has. both Duchess and Lord Premier 
and sired by one of Premier. C’s best 
sons, The sow pig, Hopeful Lady 24d, 
has both Duchess and Lord Premier 
breeding.—[E. A. H. 

Swine Breeders Make Purchases 

Cc. H. Hayes & Co of Whitney Point, 
N Y, have a young Berkshire boar to 
head their herd. F. H. Benediet of Mc- 
Lean, N Y, sold him to them from some 
of his best breeding stock. The animal 


of Port 


traces back three times to Lord Pre- 
mier, 50001, one of the best breeding 
and show boars of the breed, Not to 
confine themselves entirely to Berk- 
shires they have also purchased four 
Duroc sows of C. E, Barnes of Oxford, 
N Y, and a boar from D. H. Dreisbach 


of Kingston, O, both good breeders. The 


one from Ohio was sired by Colonel's 
Potot Wonder 26611, a prize minner., 
fE. A. 
Valuable Clydesdales 
Blythewood farms, superintendent 


John Buckler of Pittsfield, Mass, have 


seme of tne best Clydesdale stallions 
oftheir own raising that it has been 
my pleasure to see. These are offered 
at very reasonavie prices. They are 
sired by Dragon, a champion stallion, 
The “farms” have found the raising of 
colts very profitable and have . been 
trying to encourage farmers to raise 
more of their own horses. They have 


tried it and find that it works out very 
nicely. They do not lose the use of the 
mares more than a couple of weeks at 
the outside.—[B. A. H. 


. Record Berkshire Boar 


Branford farm of Groton, Ct, has just 


t, 
purchased from Penshurst farm of Nar- 


berth, Pa, Star’s Royal Masterpiece 2d 
124684 for $2500, the highest price ever 
paid for a boar east of the Alleghenies. 
Star’s Roval Masterpiece 2d is a son 
of Star Masterpiece, the highest priced 
boar sold at public auction, of any 
breed of swine, He was by Master- 
Piece, certainly the beset known boar of 
any breed. The dam of Star’s Royal 
Masterpiece 2d is Starlight Ruberta 2d 
108660, a daughter of Lord Lee, the 
sire of Handsome Lee and a son of 
Lord Premier. Starlight Ruberta 2d's 
dam was Starlight Duchess. 2d 937438, 
a daughter of General Starlight. 
Starlight Ruberta 2d is also the dam 
of Lee’s Ruberta 7th, first prize under 
a year sow, at Nazareth. Bethlehem. 
Allentown and Trenton fairs Also of 
Lee’s Ruberta 8th, second prize sow at 
the same fairs and later first prize un- 
der a year sow and champion sow at 
North and South Carolina fairs Man- 
ager Dodge of Penshurst farm 
calls Star’s Royal Masterpiece 2d the 
greatest show boar of 1909, and writes 
us that this noted boar has gone to 
head one of the most select herds of 
Berkshires in America We congratu- 
late Penshurst farm on the sale and 
Branford farm on the purehase. Star’s 


Royal Masterpiece 2d is royally 
bred, a great show and breeding 
boar. and as he will be mated at Bran- 


ford. farm with such sows as daughters 


of Lee Premier, Artful Premier 7th, 
Masterpiece. Masterpiece Climax, etc. 
we believe that he will sire a class of 


Berkshires that will compare favorably 
with the other pure-bred stock on this 
great estate Much credit for the suc- 
cessful management of Branford farm 
is due to Henry Fielden. an excellent 
judge of live stock. and like our friend 
Dodge, one of the best farm managers 
in America. The farm is owned by 
Morton F Plant. one of the principal 
owners of the New York, New Haven 
and Hartford railroad, the Adams Ex- 
press Co. and other equally large enter- 


LIVE STOCK BREEDERS? NOTES 





CATTLE BREEDERS. 








This is not Hot Air Advertising 
but Proven Facts 


We can furnish carload or less, extra choice 
em grade young Holstein cows, weighing 1200 to 
1400 pounds each. These cows have milked 
from 10,000 to 14,000 pounae each year. is not 4 
hot air ad sing but 3 
and let us show you before sy e 
any other b or er to Ww cows 
to those at eadow Farms. Our 


pounds. you want the best 
cows that we know will for themselves in 
profit during lactation puried. write = 


River Meadow Farms, Portiandville, N.Y. 











JENNINGSHURST 
STOCK FARM 


Towanda, Pa. 





HOLSTEINS 


Selected for their production. 


PERCHERONS 
Selected for their individuality. 


BERKSHIRES 


Selected for their prolificacy. 
Nothing for sale 2t rresent 


W. W. JENNINGS, Owner 


+ 














FAIRVIEW 





is where Pontiac Korndyke, the sire of the 
world’s record cow Pontiac Clothilde DeKol 
2d, isin service. We have 60 of his daugh- 
ters and a number of his sons for sale and 
would like to tell you about them. 


&. H. DOLLAR Heuvelton, New York 





FARMS HERD 











GRADE HOLSTEINS 


Fresh Cows and Springers. Selected stock from 
dairy herds where thoroughbred sires nave been 
used for many years, large in sizeygood mark- 
ings, heavy producers, prices reasonable, quality 
considered. Send me your order ; can satisfy you. 
Farm situated near station on R. W. & O. R. R. 


R. B. McCONNELL, Pierrepont Manor, N. Y. 


Holsteins 


I have a number of very well-bred regis- 
tered Helsteins for sale. Can furnish 
grades by the carload for $65 a head and 


upwards. K.G, Haxtun, Syracuse, N. Y. 


EAST RIVER 


GRADE HOLSTEINS 
215 — For Sale — 215 


3@ large handsome cows, just fresh. 
© cows due this month 
25 cows due in Sept. and Oct that have records of 
9000 to 11000 Ibs. of milk tast year. 

90 yearlings and two-vear heifers. extra nice. 

JOHN B. WEBSTER, Bell Phose 566 F132, Cortland, 5. Y. 


Maple Lawn Stock Farm 
























STAR FARM 
HOLSTEINS 


Star Farm outdoes all past achievements. When 
we say that its special mid-summer offering can- 
not be duplicated by any other breeders you will 
better understand. We offer 
40 half-sisters to King Segis by the world - 
40 daughters of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline 
Count 40 
4 brothers to King Segis 
20 of Aaggie Cornucopia Pauline Count, 
backed by world record cows and sires 20 
60 registered H. F. cows of breeding, 
tuberculin tested by state Ban me tay vn 
Horace L. Bronson, Dept. G 4 
Cortiand, N. Y. 
Note: One carload of best grade Holstein cows 


ever offered, barring none. Write today. 






a 














LAKESIDE 


HOLSTEINS 


You will soon & first-class, highly bred bull. 
Ry not buy at Mes Bo! 
Oo grand ond 


. breeder going abroad? 
ly bred ball calves three 
mon in my hands to gell at a ver 


low figure if 
‘Alban De 


Dam a gr. danghier et seria pe 
. da ° r land 
and ber Sire from hter of De Kol 24’s Pant 


a 
Kol, the greatest of his time. Gr. dam b 
Cc lide Abbekerk Burke. Highly bred, fine 
Tag marked ; rare chance; write now. 
B.A. 904 W. Genesee St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


a 


To keep things moving during the slack 
season we oifer some choice 


Holstein Bulls 


of Pontiac breeding, for $35 each. Nicely 
marked,from large producing dams. This 
beats all other midsummer bargains. 


Stevens Bros. Co., Liverpool, N. Y. : 


HOLSTEIN 28 


Five months old, sired 


BULL 
the sire of two cows ‘with 


Pontiac Rorndy 

A. R. 0. records ot 
over 37 Ibs. butter in 7 days, out of a 13.50 Ibs. 
ghee al a good individual, more black 


than w! 
Co:, N. Y. 
R. 
































&. HOLBERT - Lake, Orange 
Station on Lehigh & Hudson R. 


200 HOLSTEINS 200 


Nearby springers, both pure bred and 
high grades. Also five pure bred bulls, 
old enough for service, out of A. R. O. 
cows with records of from 25 Ibs. te 
28 lbs. butter in seven days. 


E. J. TEFFT Earlville, N. Y. 











Meadow Brook Herd 


OLSTEIN-FRIESIAN CATTLE 


Flousericon ing. We are going to clean out 
all our bulis regardless of price. alls from 3 
months of age to one year. If you want some- 
— bred right and the price way down, just 
write. 


E.E.POOLE, Lincklaer Center, N. Y. 
The Best 


inereco HOLSTEINS 


Absolutely clean from Tuberculosis and tested by a 

U. 8. Bureau ve'erinarian for interstate shipments, 

Ove can not afford to take any chances when mak - 

ing additions to their herd. Keep them clean. My 

prictiple tn. honest stock at Yeassnable peices. 

MILES J. PECK - Cortiand, N. Y, 
Telephone connection. 


A CHOIGE,A..R. 0, BULL CALE 





























m is a daughter of De Koi Burke, with an 
a) milk in one day, 24.16 Ibs. butter 


. °o 
7 ye ee we. SS I . butter 80 days. His first 





daughier in mi: Paladin Artis, t 
Herd headed by Karel Korndyke whose first | mouth and 21 days'gave B53 Ibe. silk one day, ects tbe, batter 
daughter to freshen has just made 23.77 Ibs. | 7 days; 1529.1 lbs. milk, 78.17 ibs. butter 90 days; 4.08% fst, and 
butter in seven days, 2185.6 Ibs ilk. 93. )bs. was a prize winner in both 7 and 90 day classes. © n of calf, 
puitera6 Gays af rf ‘e A te  - ih calves | Be Homestead with a record of 81377 tbs. milk in one year. 
y years. A few buil calves | she isa iter of Paul Beets De Koland hasit 4.8.0. 
from this great son of Belle Korndyke out of | sisters. ¥This calf is K white, large, straight and hasidleome. 
A. ; fame wih records of from 15 ibs. at | Price Bradiey Fuiler, Utica, N. ¥. 
years S. at 6 years. . 
King of Pontine’s 
L. L. GROW, - Ft. Jackson, N. Y. or! SS a phe egg > - ] 
other Pontiacs + $100.00 to $80.00. Two 7 
Our whole HOL STEINS cons of the great ‘Mercedes Julips ae ia pare AX eengtto 
D Y¥ toon. UNAHANNA STOCK PARMS, MC. Jebneton, Prop., Sidney N. ¥ 





consisting of 60 grade and 8 registered cows. Fresh Springers 
and Fall cows 12grade calves, two 2- year-old red bulle 





prises —(Berkshire ‘World: 


from 26-pound dame, 2 a This 
to get food’ Ones REAGAN BEGGS Tee hw, 








A GRANDSON OF TWO GREAT SIRES 


Papties 5 Korn- 
Sadie Vale Concdrdiats blond 








Netherland De with Ne 
Dore Mar Se Bah BBO saree Bee Plyereck, Otsego Co..N.¥. 





Brothertown 
Stock Farms 


offer a very choice young Holstein bull born 
January 10, 1911. Sire, Sadie Vale’s Sir Ormsby, 
a most promising young Sire. His full sister at 
three years made A. KR O. of over 30 Ibs. in 7 
cae Dam of calf is Rena Hartog Chote, 


0. at two years 17.33 Ibs., a young cow oi 
great promise. The young bull is a banney, 
right in every way. Price $75.00. For full in- 


formation address 


Quentin McAdam, Props 
Utica, New York 








Grade Holsteins 
and Guernseys 


95 of the finest and heaviest milking cows 
in Central New York. 2 car-loads of 
choice yearling and two-year-old heifers. 


Write for prices 
F. P. Saunders & Son, Cortland, N.Y. 


ROBINSON’S HOLSTEINS ARE 
PRODUCERS rusencutn Testen 


20 COWS, just fresh, with milk records of over 
ten-thousand Ibs. in the last year. 

20 COWS due to freshen in wf ona pn t, — 

milk records cf over tun thousand 

100 COW'S dne to freshen in 8 at wpe dete. 

ber, with milk records from 7,008 to ibe. per year. 


¥. 0. FOBINSON - -  EDMESTON, W. Y. 


HOLSTEIN- 
FRIESIAN 
BULL S tw save. 


DAVID HARUM STOCK FARM, —. N. ¥. 


BULL FOR SALE 


eg Nov. iM, 1909. Sire Korndyke Pontiae Cornuco- 




















ooh shes 














pia 54932, who is a sdn of Pontiac Korndyke, the sire 
of the world’s champion cow and whose dam is a 

29-lb, four-year-old. Dam, Irmena Yeoman D Dekol 
65365. She has a record of nearly 17 pounds in 7 days, 
which will be nereased. This ball iy. Ae ed marked, 


well grown and right. Price $85, F 
HAREYW PD. wim Ln} SR 


LIVE STOCK 
30 PURE-BRED GUERNSEYS 30 


of very best breeding. 


40 PURE-BRED BERKSHIRES 40 


that cannot be beat. 


50 AGRES OF LAND 50 


of the kind hard to get. 


Will sell the entire business. This offer cannot 
be duplicated anywhere ; good water and fences; 
adjoining land can be bought; Guernsey herd 
headed by Langwater Puritan 14252, Lee’s Art- 
ful Premier of Clover Leaf 128768; head of 
Berkshire herd. 


(Farm Tools included. ) 
F. H. BENEDICT, McLEAR, ft. Y. 


| 
BRANFORD FARMS 
Ayrshires 


Can you expect good talves from scrub bulls? 
Head your herd with a full blood Ayr- 
shire. i can’t buy a mature ss 
buy a will soon mature and 

into money. @ We can supply you 

the best American and Scotch bred cows 
and sires. 


HENRY FIELDEN, Manager, © Groton, Connecticut 




















The home of ay and  ¥— ion milk 
butter 
~ aes hes, oung e. Herd 


G. N. ALLEN, MANAGER, WHEELING, W. VA. 


Registered Ayrshire Bull 
“Hustler Boy” 

From mitk producing strain; also ma- 

tured yearlings and calves. Both sexes. 


QUOQUETAUG FARMS, Old Mystic, Cena. 




















AYRSHIRE BULL CALVES 
Fashionably marked. From large producers. 
CHAS. BYDEER & SON, Barnervilie, N. ¥. 





A son of King Pontiac 


West Winfteld, Merkimer Co., New York 
Calipaso, whose sire is 
the King of the Pon- 


tiaes and whose dam is 


a 2%-Ib. daughter of Hengerveld De Kol, dam of 
calf an A O. daughter of the King of the 
Veemans. Price $65.00. 

TULLY, N. Y. 


W. A. CARR - 


HOLSTEIN CATTLE 


/ ‘THE MOST PROFITABLE DAIRY, BREED 
Mustrated Descripti Beoklets 

HOLSTEIN-FRIESIAN ASS’N OF AMERICA 
?. L, HOUGHTON, SECY, BOX 115, BRATTLEBORO, VT. 


A Begutiful Hoisiin Bol Call 


9 mos. fw A.R.O. breed- 
; lassie 
STEWARTSVILLE, N. J. 











POLAND-OCHINA SWINE 
Lone Elm Stock Farm 


‘The Home of the Big Boned Poland 








the haif ton kind. Herd such noted boars as 
wsion K, No. 51131; M ‘s Best, No. 56431 
Chief Wonder, No. 53383. Bred sows and 


% orders for weaned pigs in pairs; not akin. 
Papers + Write for prices. 
J. M. Pemberton, Prop., Fayette, Me. 


Poland-Chinas is. Sip. ST's a5 
Price $35. Fai pigs either sex. 
L. C. MeLaughliia, Pleasantville, Ohie 

















some are show 


cm af. A. BEATTY, Orie Orieat, Obie 


POLAN D Gum As. the right 
smooth, — “Sows bred. Fancy young boars 
and pigs for sale. G. 8. HALL, Farmdale,Ohio 


15 sows bred for A > 


to sell ; circular free. 





ADVERTISEMENTS 


neglect this great otier, 4 


for om particulars coneerning this 
book, List «f its valuable con- 
Ask for i: - Apo 





. i. C. BOAR 
Fulton, N. ¥. 


SILVER STRAIN 
JESSE T CARRIER, 





BERK SHIRE SWINE 


GEDNEY FARM 


Berkshires 


Dutchess and Longfellow breeding. 
Herd headed by Imported boar, 
CASTLE GOULD SUNFLOWER. 
_ Now booking orders for spring pigs. 


GEDNEY FARM 


White Horse Farm 


BERKSHIRES 


om, Spring Pigs are Reg Be for shipment and 
a ct tonne of vino iva 
nA & son 0} ece or neibie Riv 
st, a son of Masterpiece 
Write for what you want te W. W. BLAKE ARKOOLL, Mer. 
White Merse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 














Large Berkshires at Highwood | 


REGULAR SUMMER OFFERING OF SOWS 
We have 8 sows 8 to 10 months old, some of 
them bred. These are Nene on ture here 
at the home farm and Laeees er the best 
lot we have ever pred from large 
mature dams and out of x litters. Price 
$35 up. Personal inspection invited. Visitors 


H.C. & H. B. HARPENDING, Dundee, N. ¥. 


{19} 167 


Percheron Mares and Stallions 


At wholesale prices 
ELWOOD AKIN, AUBURN, N. Y. 


SHETLAND AND LARGER PONIES, STALLIONS, MARES 
AND COLTS, Collie Pups and Bitches Bred. 
Printed list tree. BF. Stewart, Bepyville, Pa. 








SHEEP BREEDERS 





Pinehurst Farm, July 1, 1911. 
To Shropshire Breeders : 


PB 1911 Prige gag A is now ready for 


— mye wafer 
5 it gives the price, breeds 
pie 


Loncribes individually each ram 

We believe our wooed yy Pon: 
ing flock of Sh 

At Ohio, Indiana, 

A acne de Chace 

tional our pen of lambe won fot Ser 


sire in 1910. At the os 
won more money in American-bred than 
any other exhibitor. We are offering 
70 Home-Bred and Imported Rams 
60 Home-Bred and Imported Ewes 
10 Home-Bred Ewe Lambs 
10 Home-Bred Ram Lambs 
Fitted —~ for show flocks, it pays to 
buy the best. 

HENRY L. WARDWELL 
Box 10 Springfield Center, N. Y. 


EDNEY FARM 






















Flock consists of 250 head § 
registered thoroughbred ewes, * 
headed by imported rams of ; 
Hambro and Flower breeding, 

GEDNEY FARM 
ew Maribore 










LARGE ENGLISH 


Berkshire Pigs 


ual- 
at 


of April farrow, both sexes, high in 
ity and breeding. Pedigreed ‘st 
attractive prices. 


JOHN MacNAUGHTON, Caledonia, N.Y. 





Yoasing ¢ gue Ram 


DORSETS te-22%-: 


Pen of lambs bred and exhibited by us won 
First Prize as “Get of Sire” Ohio, New 
York, V oxypent and Virginia ‘State Fairs, 
190. We also bred and exhibited Cham on 
ewe and ram at Chicago International, 

W. HM. MINER, CHAZY, NEW vous 
Please meution this paper in your reply. 














FARM .. 
Les Premier by Le P Premier er iothy oon of Les Preentor 


Both are champions and sire 
ey champions and prize winners. 
Our pigs are right, our prises right. 


F. W. SESSIONS, WASHINGTON MILLS, WN. Y. 











SHROPSHIRES 


As we have recently purchased the entire 
flock of Altamont i, we are offering 
30 very high-class parm, rams by the 
champions Altamonts Masterpiece and 
Belmont Leader. Sheep of all ages for sale. 


W. W. BLAKE ARKCOLL, Mgr. 
White Horse Farm, Paoli, Pa. 





Riverside Stock Farm 


offers bull born March 18th, 1910. Sire Aa 
Cornucopia Johanna Lad,6 A RO dan 
Dam Granddaughter of Paul Beets DeKol. Price low. 


W. W. BROWN £ SONS, West Winfcl, ¥. Y. 


Trout Brook = Holland Farms 
Registered Holstein Bull Calv Calves | 


Schenectady, R. D. No. 2, N. Y. 


700 FALL COWS 


High Sra Holsteins. Records 8000 to 12000 
Ibs. Part of them tuberculin tested. Two 
Cars Jerseys:and Guernseys. 


W. H. Wickham, Slate Hil, New York 


BULL CALF 











ina _ 1, 91. ay - Bie 

indfvidua: 

Sir 1 betaely what Pontine irae, 
ose dam has a7 d oF Feo sord of 81.71 Ibs. butter, and a 

yore record of 1076.91 Ibs. butter. Dam of calf hae ad 

yr. old record of 22.06 Ibs. batter in 7 days. Price $225. 

W. D. ROBENS it Poland, N. Y. 





CRESCENT STOCK FARM 
nee very choice Hoistein bull calves from A. R. O. 
dams. Prices very reasonable. 
J.H.Phelps, Prop., Vernon, N. ¥. 





B. S. DETRICK, Run, Pa, Breeder of 


DUROC-JERSEY SWINE 
MAPLEHURST Seteseins Gey Wee Farrow. 


DUROC-JERSEVS =-tmypseienting seine 


A. E. Waggoner & Son, or eal ad oe Ohte 


ee 
right. D.H.DREISBACH, Kingston, Ohio 
GOLDEN BEAUTY HERD ERD o; DUROC- 
JERSEYS witsra w. 


Watreth, ‘jort Pisin, Bs Eo 

















Prise Boars ox Glite ot 
ell ayes in cither sex, nut 
SYLVESTER ESIG R.R. Nod TIPTON, 


Young Berkshires 


both male and female, not related. Fight 
to twelve weeks old. Best breeding. 
Kegistered and transferred. Price eight 
und ten dollars. 

W. H. DICKENSON, Whitney's Point, New York 

















KALORAMA FARM 
BERKSHIRES Sittin S meson, Fos ves ne 
BEST B16 BERESHIRES #S7ytrcxcrs2 See 
and Longfellow sires cheap. H. P. Baughman, Wadsworth, Ohio 
SERKSHIRES, BRED sSOWS, SPRING 

BOARS. Satisfaction guaranteed 
Sames McPherson, BK. PD, 8, Rockford, Il. 








SHROPSHIRE SHEEP 


Ewes from noted English and American Fiocks 
headed by Im But Grand 

=. and about one ee ewes, 
meee pection invited 
NUTWOO ARMS, B.D. 4, Syracuse, N.Y. 





REGISTERED SHROPSHIRES 
| Yearling rams FOW SATE. Big lusty well wooled 
rains of the best breeding and good enongh to show or 
to head good flocks. ‘rite for prices or come and 
see them. Farm one mile from station. 


ARBRTHUE S&S. DAVIS, Chili Station, N. Y. 


/SHELDONE FARN 





geessvenes oUROCS. 
ra. Dew of both sexes. 
ses 














MULE-FOOT SWINE 











Sug 
REGISTERED SHORTHORN CATTLE, von it 
HINA HOGS. YOUNG STGCK othe. 


ERSEY GATTLE FOR SALE 
Gorioade.cr tess. less. Thoroughbreds 

Write me your wants. Can you 
LEONA ED SMITH, Bloomvilie, N.¥ 

















20,RAT sua dua Pues Swine — Cxoetel Offering we Asses 


Y - = $10.00 each. 
iF $20,00, $25.00 aed genes enh 
ro = conn, $25 00 and $30.00 each 


- Stone, . Trumaesherg, N. ¥ 





HORSE BREEDERS & IMPORTERS 
FOR SALE 


Registered Clydesdale Stallions 





2 to 4 years old. a ar, Colts, 1 to 2 
years old, sired so som ” Champion Per- 
cheron Stallion. some ne hig ie Mares. 

rms and prices 


All Pe imals. 
very reasonable. 


Dickie See Pnicld, Mass, 


eee ee 


Oe BARNES, Oxon Ye 
SHROPS ET 
JESSE I. CARRIER, Fulton, N. ¥. 

bi REGISTERED | OXFORDS Bai fh re 





AN 
valars. 


a (opus ESDALE E SHROPSHIRE 
Roy ne Wie Mie tor pantie 


EB. Q@. Meores, Reute Ne. 8, Deromevilic, Ohie 





Cnr 8 ot 3 eae 
toe, Hacaptih bargtin, dur 
x ne 


Ie wil to write for 
fog July =n te Snow, 113 





POULTRY BREEDERS 


Circular free. 





8 Comb White 
Guteer Desks, Ganch anes bas 
GRANT MOYER, Ft. Plain, New Yora 





ee i 

















The Restoration of Aunt Posy 


Written By ALICE E, ALLEN 


. HAT on earth’s Rosy Lane 
W comin’ here for in all this rain, 

I'd like to know?” Aunt Posy 
leaned stiffly forward and peered out 
of her one small window. 

Rosa pushed open the door without 
knocking and came in, 

“Why, Aunt Posy Middleton,” she 
eried gaily, ‘“‘to think that I should 
catch you just once without any work. 
Is it that rheumatism?” 

“U’ve ben sort o’ mean sence Sun- 
day,” said Aunt Posy, “but ‘taint 
nothin’ to speak of.” 

Rosa Lane was bending over Aunt 
Posy, consternation in her bright face. 
Aunt Posy’s ever-busy right hand and 
arm, wrapped in sp‘ints and bendages, 
lay quictly in her lap. 

“What’s happened to your arm?” 
she said. 

“"Twas on a Sunday,” said Aunt 
Posy. ‘“‘I hurt it some. I fell on the 
steps a-goin’ to church,” 

“It looks broken,” said Rosy. 

“Well, so ’tis,” said Aunt Posy 
briefly. “And if it hed to be one or 
tother of ’em, I'm sort o’ glad ‘twas 
the right one. It’s worked mighty 
faithful for more’n eighty years, Rosy. 
It’s time it hed a rest. Let t’other one 
‘do somethin’ for a spell, I say.” 

“But you ‘were in chureh, Sunday, 
"Auntié,” began Rosa. 

“Course I was,” said Aunt Posy. “I 
wouldn’t let a little thing like that 
keep me away from preaching. Istayed 
through. .It pained me some, but: not 
so much as ’twould to home, likely. 
Goin’ home I met Dr Strong. And he 
sez, sez he, ‘That arm’s broke, Aunt 
Posy.’ ‘Twas sort of a job gettin’ them 
splints and bandages off a Sunday 
night.” 

“Who took them off,” gasped Rosa. 
She had drawn a low chair close to 
Aunt Posy’s.” 

“Why, I did,” said Aunt Posy, “and 
I had to send Si Perkins’ Bob, who 
was a-goin’ by, for Dr Strong before I 
could get the things back on.” 

“But why—” began Rosa. 

Aunt Posy’s old eyes twinkled. 
“That's what the doctor sez. Sez he, 
“Why Aunt Posy, ain’t you got no 
sense?’ And I sez, sez I, ‘I got sense 
enough to take my bath on a Sunday 
night.’ " » P 

Rosa laughed. But she patted Aunt 
Posy’s well hand understandingly, as 
she glanced about the small comfort- 
Jess room. 

“You can’t knit socks for the Haynes 
boys for some time,” she said after a 
minute. ‘‘And you can’t hel Mrs Bur- 
ton sew for her girls, nor Mrs Martin 
with her pickling and canning and 
jellying. It’s too late to raise vege- 
tables—what will you do, Aunt Posy?” 

“T ain’t quite made up my mind yet.” 
said Aunt Posy. “The sup’rintendent 
of the poor was in to see me _ this 
mornin’. And he sez I can , so to the 
county house till spring.” 

“County house indeed,” cried Rosa. 
“Do you think after all you have done 
for Kingsbridge folks they’re going to 
let you g* to the county house?” 

“There now, Rosy,” said the old lady 
_ soothingly. “I've ben a-thinkin’ it over. 
And I don’t know’s 1 mind so much 
about livin’ to the county house, if I 
was sure I would live. But I ‘don’t 
want to die there.” 

Aunt Posy’s eyes turned wistfully 
toward the window. Past the house 
ran a little path, on under the red and 
yellow maples, up the hill toward the 
cemetery. 

“You shan’t die anywhere _ yet 
awhile,” cried Rosa. “And as for liv- 
ing, the loveliest plan has popped into 
my head. I know it will work s» I'll 
tell you all about it. You shall just 
visit this winter—first at one place 
and then at another. And long before 
you’ve gone the rounds, spring will be 
here and your arm will be as good as 
new.” 


“How you talk, Rosy,” Aunt Posy 


leaned eagerly toward Rosa. “Do you 
s’pose folks’!l want me?” 
“Want you?” said Rosa. “The only 


trouble is, everyone will want you all 
at once. I'll arrange it all—don’t you 
worry, Auntie.” 

“'Tain’t no use to worry, Rosa,” 
said Aunt Posy solemnly. “’Cause you 
don’t never hardly worry over the 
right things. Now, there was ald Sol 
Mills. You’re heard me speak of David 
Mills—he would ’a’ ben my husband if 
he hadn’t ’a’ died. Well, old Sol was 
his father. He was the worryingest 
man. His oldest child died o’ the 


mumps. That was one o’ the pleas- 
antest funerals I ever wer* to. Broth- 
er Jenks toook for his text, ‘The grass 
of the field which today is and to- 
morrow is cast into the oven.’ ‘Twas 
a dretful comfortin’ sermon. But old 
Sol he was sure I was a-goin’ to hev 
the mumps and die of ’em. I ain’t 
never hed ’em yet. ‘Taint no use to 
worry.” 


Rosa stroked the old lady’s hand 
gently. In a minute Aunt Posy 
went on. 


“Tt’s queer, but them things don’t 
seem no more than yestid). That fu- 
neral wasn’t long after I first knew 
Dave. First time I ever s.e Dave 
Mills, I was helpin’ old Sol Mills—he 
wasn’t old then—set out that row 0’ 
maples longside the Mills place. Long 
come Dave. Dav? was tw-nty-one then 
and the handsomest young man in 
seven counties, I was jest about as 
old as you be, Rosy, and if I do soy it 
as shouldn’t, I guess I was most as 
pretty. Anyhow, Dave sez, se~ he: 
*‘You’re the prettiest posy in the hull 
bunch,’ That was the beginnin’ of our 
sweetheartin’, dearie. Sixty years ago 
—and’Dave’s ben up there in the cem- 
etery fifty-five of ’em.” 

Rosa’s hand tightened on the wrin- 
kled one. Aunt Posy’s eyes glanced 
at the path going up the hill 

“They carried Dave right along 
that very path,”’ she said. ‘“‘And when 


along the arm of the old wooden 
rocker. Rosa half smiled to see how 
Aunt Posy’s. clever fingers had soft- 
ened with warm scarlet cushions some 
of its angularities and curves. Even 
so had her gentle woman’s hands 
made smooth and easy many of the 
hard places in the old man’s life. 

“Sol made’-it out o’ the wood o’ 
one o’ those same maples,” went on 
Aunt Posy, now fully launched on her 
reminiscences. “The wind blew it 
down. That was some years before 
the fire. I lost everythin’ else, *cept 
this chair, in that fire.” 

Rosa nodded in silent appreciation, 
As did everyone in Kingsbridge, she 
knew the story of Aunt Posy’s life. 

‘* Twill. be .twenty-five year, come 
April,” went on the old lady. “And 
I’m glad, in the mercy o’ God, old 
Sol was took in that fire. ‘Twas a 
dretful hard way to go, but there 
was *Lijah—he went in a chariot o’ 
fire, the Bible says so. And old Sol 
took things so dretful hard, if he'd 
’a’ lived he’d ’a’ worried himself to 
death, just to see how things was left, 
all at sixes and sevens. There was 
all his papers burnt up—and the land 
belongin’ somehow to Si Perkins, I 
never could understand how. But I 
never did hev. no. head for bus’ness. 
Old Sol had given me this little place, 
fair and square, not long before he 
was took, But there weren’t no 














fens aac, 








Rosa Sat on the Arm of Aunt Posy’s Rocker, Talking 


*twas all over, I went straight to the 
Mills place to take care of old Sol. 
He wa'n’t old then, of course, but 
young or old, men need a heap of 
care. And I knew ‘twas what Dave 
woul? want me to do. Seem’s if all 
my life sence Dave died I’ve been 
trying to do what I thought he would 
a-wanted I should, "Twas all that 
kep’ me goin’ at first—takin’ care 0’ 
something that hed been his’n. Dave 
wa’n’t a bit like his father—he was 
always a-worryin’ and fussin’. He 
meant to be good to me, though. He 
made me this chair I’m a-sittin’ in.” 

Rosa’s eyes followed Aunt Posy’s 
hand as it passed half caressingly 


papers to show it, and nobody but 
me to say so, so o’ course Si Per- 
kins took this, too. I’ve paid him 
rent ever sence. But I’ve got along, 
somehow, for twenty-five year, and 
I guess I can for a year or so longer. 
’Tain’t no use to worry.” 

Rosa's bright face was half turned 
from Aunt Posy as she said‘ softly: 
“I’m worried, myself, Auntie,” 

“Like as not, dearie,” saf? Aunt 
Posy. “Young folks do a s'ght of 
it—” 

“It's Rob,” said Rosa. 

“Anyone ‘ud know just to hear you 
say ‘Rob,’ child, that you think. your 
eyes and all of him, Well, that's 


jis a man. 


Love him all you can, if he 
Men are mortal queer. 
They need lots of love and patience 
to sort o’ prop "em up and keep ‘em 
goin’. Now, there was Dave—some- 
times, he was that queer—" 

“Rob is queer, too.” said Rosa. 
“But I think I—that is—don’t you 
think he’s rather dear as men go?” 

*“Rob’s a good boy,” said Aunt Posy. 
“And ‘twas just along 06” some o’ 
them queernesses o° Dave's that [I 
was so fond o’ him. 

“Rob is so opinionated,” cried 
Rosa. “He really. seems to think, 
Auntie, that I should give up every- 
thing—my teaching and all—just as 
I've got such a fine start, and marry 
him and settle down here, and—’” 

“Does he?” said Aunt Posy. “Well, 
that’s one o’ the queernesses o’ most 
men, Rosy. Dave felt just that sam 
way *bout me-’ : 

“But we'd be so poor,” cried Rosa. 
“Rob must make his way in the 
world first, and I mine. Then we 
can marry.” 

“Mebby that’s the new-fangled no- 
tion,’”’ said Aunt Posy. “Dave didn’t 
lean much toward public women. 
He’d *a’ made a way in the world for 
both of us, and I’d made the home. 
Seems to me that’s an even sort of 
way to divide things.” 

“I know,” said Rosa. “But to me, 
it seems foolish to give up my teach- 
ing so soon. And Rob's only just 
starting in—” 

“It ain’t never foolish to take hap- 
piness that belongs. to you, child,” 
said Aunt Posy, “unless it takes away 
somebody else’s. But I guess mebby 
it needs old eyes that’s used to lookin’ 
back on things, to see that. Rob's 
doin’ well, ain’t he?’ 


right. 


“Yes,”" said Rosa. He wants to buy . 


the little Leonard place, Auntie, and 
go right to housekeeping.” 

“And you don’t?” 

“Not yet,” said Rosa slowly. 

“Dave and me was a-fixin’ up this 
little place for our home,” said Aunt 
Posy. ““We’d put paper with pink 
posies in it on» the bedroom.” She 
was silent a- minute. When she 
spoke again there was a tremble in 
her voice. 

“Don’t y’ s’pose, child, I think o’ 
that every day and night—yet? If 
only I could ’a’ had that to remem- 
ber all these empty years sence Dave 
went—” 

Rosa put both arms around the 
old lady. 

-“They haven't been empty,’ she 
said gently..**Think of all the lives 
you’ve made happy.” 

“But I might ‘a’ made Dave happy 
first,” said Aunt Posy. “Don’t you 
s’pose, dearie, a]l these years I’ve 
been in and: out of other folks’ 
homes, my heart has been hungry 
for my own little home that might ‘a’ 
been?” 

Again the little room was silent. 
The shadows deepened. The rain fell 
quietly on the little path -going its 
solitary way°up the hill., Suddenly 
Rosa sprang to her feet. 

“Aunt Posy,” she cried, “I ‘must 
go—now—at once.” 

“Well, now, Rosy, what’s your 
hurry?” said Aunt Posy in her own 
hospitable tone. 

“I’ve got to see Rob,” she half 
whispered. Her eyes shone threugh 
the dusk: “If I hurry, I'll meet him 
at the corner, just as he comes from 
his work. I-—I’m—going to tell him 
to buy the Leonard place tomorrow, 
Aunt Posy.” 

; Aunt Posy half pulled Rosa to her 
eet. - 

“Run along,” Rosy, she cried. “Don't 
stop. for nothin’. Love can wait, o 
course. Love can do "most anythin’, 
I guess. But to my notion, it’s just 
as- well not to keep it waitin’ too long.” 

* * co a 


“Auntie,” said. Rosa. 

“Yes, dearie.” 

Rosa Bndd sat down on the arm 
of Aunt Posy’s rocker. 

“There’s something troubling you,” 
she said. “You needn’t shake your 
head. Maybe you don’t know it, your- 
self, but I do, And Rob has noticed 
it, too. Your cheeks don’t look near- 
ly so much like pink roses as they 
did when you came to visit us. And 
your ecap’s crooked this minute.” 

Aunt Posy straightened her cap. 

“Oh, I d’know,” she said. “TI just 
feel sort o’ pindlin’ somehow.” 

“Are vou homesick?” asked Rosa, 
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said Aunt 
“But that’s the spring weather 
like as not. I must 


““Mebby, 
Posy. 
in my bones, 
steep me some bitters.” 

“The weather's delicious,” cried 
Rosa. “Would: it make you any hap- 
pier if you knew you could live here 
with us always?” 

“No, dearie, I guess not. Though 
I'm powerful pleased that you and 
Rob want I should. I’ve ben dretfui 
happy this winter a-visitin' ‘round. 
And this is the happiest place I ever 
was in. It’s good for sore eyes, Rosy; 
just to see you and Rob. But this 
ain’t where I belong for always. And 
to be happy, a-body’s got to be where 
they belong.” 

“You belong here just as long as 
you'll stay,” said Rosa. “Rob says so, 
too. Why, if it hadn’t been for you, 
we'd never have had this home. So, 
it’s your home, too.” 

“TI know just how you feel about 
that, dearie,” said Aunt Posy. “But 
you and Rob couldn't a kep’ apart 
for long, I guess, seein’ the good Lord 
made you for each other.” 

“Si Perkins may tear down the 
little Mills house,” said Rosa. 

“So Polly Haynes said,” said Aunt 
Posy. “But ’taint the livin’ part that 
troubles me, child, it’s the dyin’.” 

Aunt Posy dropped her knitting. 

“I’ve a good mind, Rosy,” she said, 
“to tell you what is on my mind, It’s 


just a mite,” 


ben there nigh on to twenty-five 
years.” 
Rosa waited while Aunt Posy 


knitted a few stitches. 

“Rosy,” she said suddenly, “did you 
ever. want anythin’. so bad y’ felt 
ye’d got to have it, no matter how?” 

“Yes,” said Rosa. She felt some- 
how that she was on the edge of 
something big and solemn in Aunt 
Posy’s life. 

“Well,” went on the old iady, 
“that’s how it is with me. There is 
just one thing in all this world that 
I want. And someway or ’nother, I 
can’t give it up. When Brother Owens 
talks about strivin’ for the prize I 
never hear no further, ‘cause I begin 
goin’ over in my mind my strivin’s. 


When he says we must renounce 
things, I get almost cross. I've re- 
nounced all my life long. And Pl 


never die sat’sfied, till I get one thing. 
And that's”—Aunt Posy paused dra- 
matically—‘“a lot in the cem’try.” 

“Yes.” said Rosa gently. She 
showed no surprise at this strange 
ambition. 

“A lot of my very own,” went on 
Aunt Posy. “When Dave died, and I 
went-to take care o’ old Sol, I figured 
it out that when I needed it, there’d 
be a place for me on the Mills lot. 
It’s a tolerable big one—and I won't 
take up much room. And old Sol did 
mean to fix it, Rosy. He was well- 
meanin’, but some shiftless. Then he 
was took sudden and no arrange- 
ments made for me, livin’ or dyin’. 
Well, every time I went to the cem’- 
try to look after Dave's lot or his’n, 
I see that little mite of a lot right 
next to theirn. I jus’ set my heart 
on it, Rosa. Did seem as if after 
bein’ sep’rated from Dave all my 
life, I might be somewhere’s near him 
in death. I couldn’t think o’nothin’ 
else, and I asked Tim Martin how 
much ‘twould cost. And he sez, sez 
he, ‘Aunt’ Posy, if y’ want that lot, y’ 
can have it dirt cheap.” Sez he, 
‘*’taint big enough to seell to anyone 
else, and y’ can have it for twenty- 
five dollars.” Well, I set to work and 
every cent I could save, I laid by for 
that lot I was sixty-five years old 
then, and I calculated that I could 
get twenty-five dollars together some- 
how or ‘nother before I was old 
enough to die. But every time Id 
get ten dollars or so, somethin’ 
would turn up that ’twas needed. 

“Once though, Rosy, I had it all but 
eighty-seven cents. That was three 
years ago. I was so sure of that lot 
that time that I went right up there 
and set out some _ clove pink. It's 
a-growin’ there yet.” 

“But what became of the money?” 
asked Rosa breathlessly. 

“T had to spend it,”’ said Aunt Posy 
briefly. “And I ain’t never ben able 
to lay by more’n a few dollars ever 


sence.’ 
* 2. 2¢t¢ ¢ 


“And she wouldn’t say so, of 
course,” said Rosa to Rob that even- 
ing as they talked things over, “but 
I’m almost sure she lent her money 
to that worthless Jim Perkins. "Twas 
just about the time he ran away. 
She’s always done just such dear, 
foolish things. Of course, Jim never 
paid it back and no one knows where 
he is now. But a lot in the cemetery 
Aunt Posy shall have, if [ can man- 
age it.” 

A few days later a notice was put 
up in the postoffice. Another ap- 









peared in Rob Budd@’s store. And 

ridge people were _ notified 
thereby that on the following urs- 
day pba sg there would be a maple 
sugar social at Mrs Katherine Lane’s. 
Then. Resa Budd hustled about and 
soon everyone knew that the proceeds 
of the social were to be given to 
Aunt Posy Middleton. 

“With the telling of her heart’s de- 
sire, as if somehow in the very tell- 
ing, she had let go of it, Aunt Posy 
seemed suddenly to have lost strength 
and courage. She grew daily weaker 
and weaker. She was strangely list- 
less and silent. 

Then came a morning, about a week 
ere when she could not leave her 

da 


“T’ll just lay still and rest up a 
mite,” she told Rosa. 

The next day and the next, she lay 
quietly in the pink and white !'ed- 
room. Dr Strong shook his head. 

“There’s nothing the matter,” he 
said, “except she’s losi hold some- 
how.” 

“She’ll never get up again,” said 
Rosa with a half sob to Rob “But 
she’s just got to liye long enough to 
own that little lot next to Dave's.” 

The morning following the social, 
Rosa Budd tiptoed into the pink and 
white bedroom. Aunt Posy’s eyes 
were wide open and fixed upon the 
little path which went its sunny way 
up over the hill. 

“Good mornin’,” she said feebly. 
“You’re welcome as sunrise, Rosy.” 

Rosa sat down on the bed and took 
the restléss hand in both hers. 

“I’ve got two pieces of good news 
for you, Auntie,” she said. “First, 
you’ve had a present. Rob saw Si 
Perkins last night. He’s had a letter 
from his son—you remember Jim, 
of course, Aunt Posy? Well, he went 
west and, it seems, he’s made a little 
money. He says *twas you put him 
on his feet. And he’s bought the lit- 
tle Mills place of his father and has 
given it to you. Si gave Rob the deed 
last night and it’s all right. You can 
live there always.” 

Aunt Posy closed her eyes. ““There 
was a sight of good in Jim,” she said 
feebly, “and I always told him so. 
"Twas kind of him to remember. But, 
Rosy, I sha’n’t need the house, I 
guess.” 

“That’s one piece of news,” said 
Rosa, “and now here’s the other.” 
She opened Aunt Posy’s hand and 
into it she crowded five crisp five 
dollar bills. “‘There’s twenty-five dol- 
lars Aunt Posy, and it’s all yours.’~ 

Aunt Posy’s pale cheeks turned a 
pleased pink. She raised her head to 
look at the money. 

“Mine, Rosy?” she gasped. 

“Yes,” cried Rosa, “yours to do 
whatever you want to witi. Listen, 
while I tell you all about it.” 

So Rosa Budd told Aunt Posy about 
the sugar social and how everyone 
had been there. “And the money be- 
longed to you all the time,” she said 
excitedly. ‘For we bought the sap 
of Si Perkins and he got it from the 
row of maples in front of the Mills 
place—from some of the very trees 
you helped old Sel set out.” 

“You don’t say,” cried Aunt Posy, 
“that after sixty years thos» old 
trees has sort o’ paid. me back?” 

Rosa stroked the old hand gently. 

“You lie still, Auntie,” she said, 
“and think what you’ll do with your 


money. And I'll bring you the best 
breakfast you ever ate.” 

“No, Rosy,” cried the old lady. 
“T’m a-feelin’ uncommon well this 


mornin’—I’m goin’ to get right. up. 
Yes, I be. And right after breakfast, 
I'll run over and see Tim Martin 
about my lot in the cem’try. I'll be 
ready in no time.” 


Precocious Baby 

A professor in a well-known uni- 
versity who has greatly endeared him- 
self to the students on accunt of his 
kind heartedness, has one particular 
failing—that of absent mindedness. 

He visited his married nephew a 
few days ago and had listened to the 
young wife’s praise of her first born. 

The gentleman felt that he must. 
say something to give the impression 
that he was interested. 

“Can the dear little fellow walk?” 
he inquired quietly. 

“Waik!” shouted the mother. “Why, 
he has been walking for five months.” 

« me!” exclaimed the profes- 
sor, lapsing again into abstraction, 
“What a long way he must have got!” 
{Philadelphia Times. 


She Then Froze Up 
Housekeeper—I've nothing hot for 
you, but I can give you a little some- 


ing cold. 
Tramp—Al right, mum: 
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to any railway station in the United 
States on a greater variety of merchan- 
dise than any other store in America. 

Our Delivered Price on d wear Apparel, 
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mone back, will omy mak ee HL 
friends for us this year, and we hope you will be 
among them. 


New York Styles Are the Newest 
New York Prices Are the Lowest 


Every, woman knows that New York is the fashion 
center of America, and Macy's is the largest and best 
New York City store. Our big free Catalogue offers 
you the latest New York and European styles months in 
advance, the very finest things in Ready-to-wear Apparel 
of every description for every member of the family, at 
much lower than those asked by other dealers, at 

ome or elsewhere, for equal quality. Macy's sell onl 

merchandise of the best qualities, and Macy’s New York 
Store is famous as the most economical shopping center 
Z, in America. More than 250,000 criti New York 
shoppers pass through our aisles in a single day, and if 
these discriminating buyers find Macy's the best place 
to supply their wants, surely you will find it the most 
satisiactory place to supply your wants, too. 


The Macy Catalogue, now ready, quotes u 
delivered price on thousands of arti Fou will need 
this Fall, and it shows such wonderful varieties in every 
line of merchandise required in every American home 
that you ought not to buy anything for Fall or Winter 
until you write for this Free Catalogue, and look through 
its pages. You can live better, and at lower cost, with 
this book in your px ion, b it establishes the 
standard of quality you should get and the price you 
should pay. Just write us a letter or a postal card and 
say, “Please send me a copy of your new Fall 
Catalogue, ang ve will send it to you by mail, 


free and postpai 


R. H. MACY & CO. 
802 Macy Building, New York 
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this 3- year - guaranteed 
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located in all parta of the world, 
Write For FREE CATALOGUE. 
Century Manufacturing Co., 
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FOR THE SUMMER DAYS 


A Harvest Hand 


MAGDALENE MERRITT 


—_ + 


NE hot, sultry day found us in 

a dilemma. Father had listened 

to a city son-in-law and em- 
ployed as a harvest hand a man 
from the city who wished to take his 
summer outing working in the har- 
vest field. He had appeared on the 
scene bright and early ready for 
work the morning after the Fourth of 
July. The rye in the south field was 
ready to cut, and he started out with 
the other m:n to cradle around the 
field. By noon he came in 
well broke in to its use and pretty 
well broken in to its use and pretty 
afternoon, however, and ‘started out 
bravely next morning, but about 10 
o’clock a very woe-begone individual 
crept back to the house and lay down 
in the shade of the great maples in 
the dooryard. He was used up and 


wanted to take the noon train back 
to the city. 

There we were—160 acresto harvest 
and short a man. Our home lay di- 
rectly on the line of a great railroad 
and so we had many visits from 
tramps. Father finally said that he 
would hire the first one who came 
along. About noon up came a poor, 


sickly-looking fellow who asked for 
work. The boys had just brought a 
load of hay in the barn and he was 
told to throw it off. Many were the 
sly winks and grins at his awkward 
actions, and father was becoming a 
little skeptical about the wisdom of 
the experiment, when another man 
came along. He, too, asked for work, 
The unlucky fellow on the half un- 
loaded wagon was ordered off, and 
the new comer told to try his hand. 
It took him about half a second to 
swing up that load with his long 
arms and legs, and the way he drove 
the fork in and rolled up _ great 
bunches; before .ossing it off with his 
strong muscles convinced us that he 
would do. The other tramp was 
paid for what little work he had 
done and allowed to go, to his evi- 
dent relief. 


The new man was about 40 years 
old, a great lank fellow, fully 6 feet 
tall, raw-boned, with a fierce, flaring 


mustache and bushy, curly hair of a 
fiery red hue. His bright blue eyes 
looked straight at one from under 
long eyebrows. ;He was indeed about 
as homely a specimen of the genius 
homo as’ one would meet in a day’s 
travel, but father saw that he could 
work, and made a bargain with him 
for the season, The second day at 
evening he asked for his two days’ 
pay. He wanted to go to the village, 
he said, to get a change of clothing, 
as what he had on his back was all 
he possessed. Again the boys were 
skeptical, and said that would be the 
last seen of him, but back he came 
in about an hour, with a package, 
which preved to be shirts, socks and 
a pair of overalls, This was the only 
time he went away during the entire 
season, Barly Sunday mornings he 
would go to a spring back of the 
house and wash his clothes, hanging 
them on the fence t odry, then spend 
te remainder of the day lyine on the 
grass.’ banks of the pond in the shade 
of the giant willows, either reading 
or drowsily watching the water fowl 
catching fish. We always saw him 
there on our return from church. 
Week days he would be up in the 
morning and have the half dozen or 
more cows milked before the family 
were stirring. Without cominand or 
request, he always voluntarily took 
the hardest and most leborious places 
in the barn or field, quietly suggest- 
ing an improvement on some method 
or advising about the weather. He 
always showed a thoroughly intelli- 
gent interest in the work. ; He could 
and did do nearly double the work of 
any of the others and he was at all 
times a—gentleman. He called him- 
self Fred Baker, and he came from 
nowhere in particular, at least we 
never found out where he did come 
from. His speech and manners were 
those of a cultured man of the world. 
He would sit evenings under the ma- 
ples, after the work was done, and 
talk for hours about scenes and in- 
cidents in which he appeared to have 
taken an active part, in every place 
in the civilized and uncivilized parts 
of the world. Fascinating, dramatic, 
intensely interesting, he charmed the 
whole family with these accounts in 
language so pure and choice that the 
most prejudiced critic could have 
found no fault with it. There was 
no sham about it, no bragging or 
boasting. He talked without appar- 
ent effort, but evidently he appre- 
ciated the interest with which he was 
listened to, and so did his best. The 
only reason that he gave for stopping 


pretty - 


with us was that he wanted money 
to get to a certain point, and that he 
was tramping or “traveling,” -as -he 
called it, ‘because he liked ity. The 
harvest flew by and finally with the 
last load of hay in the barn, there 
was no excuse for keeping. him 
longer, and he was paid off with the 
request to stop again, I was but a 
mere child at the time, and with my 
little brother 
berries, when we saw him «oing off up 
the road, his little bundle under his 
arm. His great, angular figure, with 
strong athletic strides disappeared 
around a bend in the road and that 
was the last we ever saw or heard 
of him. He was a study in real life, 
rare as he was strong and capable. 
What untoward circumstance had 
prompted- him to adopt the life of a 
tramp, we knew _ not, but the fact was 
plain that he was satisfied with him- 
self and the world in general, and 
was thoroughly capable of taking care 
ef himself in his own way. 


Economical Cakes 


MBS OLIVER BELL BUNCE 








These famous cakes are made with- 
out eggs, yet are delicious when eaten 
fresh. Work one cup of butter with 
three cups of sugar until a cream is 
work a little into the mixture. with 
formed. Sift four cups .of flour and 
half a nutmeg that has been grated. 
Dissolve one teaspoon of saleratus in 
one cup of milk and strain,. then 
add to the mixture, Work in the rest 
of the flour, when the dough should 
be stiff enough to roll out, but if 
necessary, a little more flour or a lit- 
tle more milk can be added. Roll 
out to % inch in thickness, cut into 
round cakes, and place in buttered 


pans. Bake in a very quick oven. 
Economical Cake 
This cake is especially desirable 


when eggs are scarce, for it is made 
entirely without them. Beat two table- 
spoons of butter and 1% cups of 
sugar until a cream is formed, then 
stir in one cup of milk and two cups 
of four. Add a teaspoon of vanilla’or 
lemon flavoring, a pinch of salt, and a 
teaspoon of baking powder. Beat well 
and pour into pans lined with but- 
tered paper. Bake in a moderate oven 
for % hour. 
" Fruit Cake Without Eggs 

Seed and chop % pound of raisins, 
and wash and dry % pound of cur- 
rants. Fiour lightly and set aside un- 
til needed. Dissolve a teaspoon of 
baking soda in a tablespoon of boiling 


water and stir it into % cup 
of molasses. Mix the molasses 
with a cup of rich, sour cream 
and stir in one cup of brown 


sugar and 3% cups of sifted flour. 
Beat vigorously, then add a table- 
spoon of ground cinnamon and one of 
ground allspice. Stir in the floured 
fruit and put the dough into a baking 
pan lined with oiled paper. Bake in 
@ moderate oven for a full hour and 
let stand for 24 hours before cutting. 
Delicious Gingerbread 

This cake requires no eggs. Melt a 
generous tablespoon of butter and stir 
into a cup of molasses. Add a tea- 
spoon each of ground ginger, ground 
cinnamon and ground cloves. Dissolve 
a teaspoon of soda in a tablespoon of 
boiling water and stir in the molaases. 
Sift three cups of flour with % a salt- 
spoon of salt. Mix with the molasses 
te form a very soft dough and pour 
into a biscuit pan that has been well 
greased. Bake in a moderate oven 
for 30 minutes. The consistency of 
the cake should be that of dough 
that is thick, but not too sof to roll. 
If three cups of flour render it a lit- 
tle too thick, add a very little milk to 
bring about the desired result. 

Sour Milk Crullers 

Sift one teaspoon of salt and one 
teaspoon of baking soda with two 
cups of flour. Beat one egg = until 
light, then add one scant cup of sugar, 
and butter the size of a walnut. Add 


one cup of sour milk, half a nutmeg: 


and the fiour. Work until 
smooth; then, add flour to make the 
dough stiff enough to roll out. Cut 
into shapes with a cake cutter, and 
fry in deep oil. 


grated, 


> 


With the Sages 

if a man does not make new 
acquaintances as he advances through 
life, he will soon find. himself left 
alone: A man should kee> his friend- 
Ship in constant repair.—[Johnson. 

We are never happy or strong until 
we are given some task to achieve, a 
task to which we can gladly devote 
every power that is within us.— 
[Canon Scott-Holland, 

In matters of great concern, and 
which must be done, there is no surer 
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out in the field picking .. 


argument of a weak mind than irres- 
olution.—[ Tillotson. 

We judge ourselves, by what we feel 
capable of doing, while others judge 
us by what we have already done.— 
[Longfellow. 

Neo cord or cable can draw so forci- 
bly or bind so fast as love can do 
with a single thread.—[ Burton, 


about wealth is 
much of it 


A peculidr thing 
that when you own too 
it owns you. 




















AT THE PARSONAGE 
Coffee Runs Riot No Longer 





“Wife and I thhad a serious time of 
it while we were coffee drinkers. 
“She had gastritis, headaches, 
belching, and would have periods of 
sickness, while I secured a daily 
headache’ that became chronic. 
“We naturally sought relief by 
drugs, without avail, for it is new 
plain enough that no drug will cure 
the diseases another drug (coffee) 
Sets up, particularly so long as the 
drug which causes the trouble is con- 
tinued. 
“Finally we 
leaving off coffee and 


thought we would try 
using Postum. 


I noticed that my headaches disap- 
peared like ‘Magic and my old 
‘trembly’ nervousness left. One day 


wife said: ‘Do you know my gastritis 
has gone?’ 
“One can hardly realize what 


Postum has done for us. 

“Then we began to talk to others. 
Wife’s father and mother were both 
eoffee drinkers and sufferers, Their 
headaches left entirely a short time 
after they changed from coffee to 
Postum. 

“IT began to inquire among my 
parishioners and found to my aston- 
ishment that numbers of them use 


Postum in place of coffee. Many of 
the ministers who have visited our 
parsonage have become enthusias- 


tic champions of Postum.” Name 
given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. 

Read the. little book, “The Road to 
Wellville,” in pkgs. “There’s a rea- 
son.” 

Ever read the above letter? A new 
one appears from time to time. They 
are genuine, true, and full of human 
interest. 


























; t Quality 

Bthat is never lowered 

Three generations of women 
have worn these beautiful 
black dress-goods | because of 
their unvarying high quality 
that ‘‘ pays to make up. 
Simpson - Eddystone 

Solid Black Prints 

are high-grade calicoes of 
enduring quality; and the in- 
tense fast color is as lastin 
as the cotton fabric itself. 
They are backed by 68 years’ 
experience. 
Show this advertisement to your 
dealer when you order, and don’t 
accept substitutes. If not in your 
dealer's stock write us his name 
and address, We'll help him Aad 
ply you. 
The Eddystone Mfg. Co., Philed’e 


Founded 1842 by Wm. Simpson Sr. 

















CIVIL SERVICE 


at small cost. 


or over. Write for Booklet F-935 
Eari Hopkins, Washington, D. C. 





EXAMINATIONS 


open the way to good Government 
positions. I can coach you by mail 
Fall particulars free 
to any American citizen of eightéen 





venient, 
Laste all 
Made of 





Breeklya, 5. a 


placed anywhere 
_ attracts and kills all 
flies. Neat, clean, 
ornamental, con- 
chea Pp. 
season. 
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eenterpiece design 
brown linen and 


This handsome 
comes stamped on 





590 + —Centerpiece 


is to be worked solid in satin stitch 
after the design is slightly padded 
with the same thread with whieh the 
work is to be done Two shades of 
old rose or old biwe with olive green 
leaves and Brown stems with olive 
green for buttonholed edge, make a 
very beautiful centerpiece. The cen- 
ters of the flowers are to be worked 
in buff yellow and the star-shaped 
center is to be outlined in either 
green or buff. as designed. This cen- 


terpiece design No 590+ comes in 


the 12, TS amd 24-inch sizes at 10, 
30 and 45 cents each according to 
size. The mercerized cotton for work- 
ing is 15, 25 and 35 cents extra, ac- 


cording to the size of the centerpiece. 
A Dainty Pincushion Cover 
Every girl who takes pride in her 


pretty room will want one of these 
very pretty and easily made pincush- 
ions. It is oen of the prettiest designs 
for an oblong  pincushion cover 
we have ever shown. It has 
but little embroidery. as  illus- 





407 + —Pincushion 


trated. The embroidery is to be done 
solid in white, pale blue or pale pink, 
with mercerized cotton, and the edges 
of the top and the back are to be 
done in buttonhole stitch, The cushion 
laces togéther through the eyelets, 
which are to be worked in buttonhole. 
This cover, No 407+, is for a cushion 
31% by 8% inches in size. A suitable 
cushion can be made from white cot- 
ton filled with entire sawdust, ground 


cork or dry coffee grounds. We can 
supply the stamped linen, top and 
back, with cotton to work, in white or 


colors, for 25 cents. 
Special Linen Doily 
There are so many uses for these 
dainty d@oilies that few housewives 





196 + —Dolly 
can have teo many of them This 


pretty outline design comes stamped 


on pure white linen im the 12-inch 


size, and is to be worked with the 
handsome shaded silk. This particu- 
lar silk is so dyed that several 


shades of one color are blended from 
dark to light in one skein. This gives 
a beautiful soft blending of color in 
the work and especially in the button- 
holed edge The silk comes in 
shaded blue, shaded old rose, 
shaded green and shaded yellow. We 
will sell the 12-inch linen 4doily, 
No 196+, with enough shaded silk 
to finish for only 25 cents. 


Tinted Calendar Mount 

This exceptionally pretty calendar 
pad has the design tinted in old biue, 
green and buff 
on brown linen, 
and 
about 4 by 9 
inches when fin- 
ished 





glue, and an- 
other piece is to 
glued over the 
back 
The design, No 
1084+. is to 
outlined with 
black 
which sets off 
the coloring. A 
smali ring may 
be attached to 
to the back for 
hanging the cal- 
endar, or it may 
be hung by a 
ribbon. We 
send the tinted 
ty nen, paste- 

wd oard mount, 
1084 + —Moant and a 1912 cal- 
endar pad for only 25 cents. 

The centerpiece you need for your 
table, but. never seem to have the 
time to embroider, may be started, and 
kept in a workbox, or basket, by it- 
self, with a thimble and __ scissors 
tucked in ready for pick-up work for 
odd moments. 

For Recipes 
This dainty recipe book is indeed a 














housekeeper’s friend. It is to be 
== made up of 

natural Bul- 

garian linen, 

which comes. 

tinted in @ 

pretty fleur- 

de-lis design. 

Two eyelets 

are to be 





worked on 
each side of 
the fold for 
fastening the 
book together 
with ribbon. 
Six extra 
heavy tough 
manila enve- 
lopes are 
cluded 

holding the 
various reci- 
pes. The en- 
velopes are 


for 





1091-+-—Recipe Book 
laced through with the ribbon to hold 
them in place inside the linen cover. 
The book, No 1091+, fasiens in front 
with ribbon, as shown in our illus- 
tration. We can supply these pretty 


books with»six envelopes, two card 
boards for reinforcing the covers and 
ribbon to finish for 25 cents. One of 
these books makes an ecially ac- 
ceptable holiday gift for busy house- 
wives and it is very easily and quickly 


made. 
How to Order 


Order by number of Our 
work Department, this office. 


Fancy- 





A Paying Job 
find poultry-keeping 


“Well, no; I can’t eay that it pays 
Pat but | think that it pays my boy 


“How’s that?” 

“Well, you see, I bought him the 

fowls. I have to pay for their keep 
and buy the eggs from him, and he 
eats them.”—[Hiustrated Bits. 


you 


measures | 


The linen | 
is to be fastened | 
over the paste- | 
board form with | 


to finish. | 
be | 


floss, | 


in- | 


also to be} 


MOTHERS AND DAUGHTERS 





Take a couple of packages and a pitcher of 
fresh milk out under the apple tree some 
evening this week. Then call the men folks 
and the yongsters and tell them to "pitch in". 
It will be a picnic for them and a recreation 
for you. Watch and see if they ask for any- 
thing else. | — Look for the signature. — 














“No, Madam, we don't sell soda 

crackers by the pound any more. 

“No matter what precautions are N@ 
taken, bulk soda crackers absorb dust Ng 
and moisture. In afewdaysthecrackers “SX 
become musty and soggy. and taste like most 
anything except a good cracker. 

“If you want a light, dainty soda cracker—a 
cracker that tastes as if it just came from 
the oven, then take home a box of Uneeda 

- Biscuit. 

“These soda crackers are crisp and 

full flavored throughout. 

“When you get them home, 

open the package and you'll 

see how fresh, firm and 

flaky the moisture- 
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Write today. 
~~ of a YCLE ©00., Dept.$-76 CHICAGO 
Gold Coin Stove Co. 1 Oak Street, Troy, #.¥ a 


Our spctesetll Rasehon aur Secter'y 
Prifie stoves only 
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“Try a Little Ady in A A.” 
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HE SPHINX IS THE MYSTERY OF THE AGES. RIDPATH, the historian, describes the figure as having the body of a crouching lion one hundred and ninety 
feet in length and the head of a man measuring twenty-eight feet six inches from top to chin. What thoughts must have passed through the mind of Napoleon 
when he found himself for the first time in the presence of this image. The drifting sands of centuries have fallen around the mighty effigy until after more 

than six thousand years only the solemn visage looking out toward the Nile remains above the level of the desert. This picture from Ridpath’s History illustrates but 

ONE historic event out of all the THOUSANDS from the dawn of civilization to the present time, all accurately and entertainingly told in the world famed publication, 


j , © <8 a wy 7d . 
AB oh 4-We : ' » S01. oP sf. Oe ies ™ - vz » ol 
A yD Se a ; US” cit > BE HE, ao 


R’S FAILURE placed in our hands the entire unsold edition of this monumental work. BRAND 
NEW, down to date, beautifully bound in Half-Morocco, which we must sell immediately at a great sacrifice in price. 


AICS FE i AG - 5) my 25 me AED oA BRT q' 'Hr'ervee: ¢ 
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We will mame our price only in direct letters to those sending the coupon below. Tear off the coupon, write name and 


















































address plainly and now before you forget it. Dr. Ridpath’s family derive their income from his History, and to print our 
price broadcast for the sake of more quickly selling these few sets would cause great injury to futuresales. SEND COUPON TODAY. 


Americen Agriculturist says: “Ridpath’s History of the World may be regarded as a e library in itself. No other work has ever supplied a 
history so vwrell suited to the needs of all classes and conditions of men. It embraces the whole of literature, science, art, philosophy, conquest, exploration, 


romance and biography. If Dr. Ridpath had written nothing more than American history, that alone would have been a From Washington’s 
time to the present day, it carries the reader along with enthusiastic interest. We cheerfully recommend this most popular of all 's histories to our readers.” 











200,000 ememmmmemi aa ea a lal cai 
AMERICANS haa ? Se é 


Have purchased this great history in {je 
if the past twenty years at double our [fu 
special price and every purchaser is a ; 
staunch friend. This means that prac- 
tically as many Americans have bought 
Ridpath as have bought the great En- 
cyclopedia Britannica and the Century 
Dictionary combined. Can you imagine 
i any greater testimonial for any book? 
" Dr. Ridpath's Immortal Work com- 
ij mands the admiration of the English- 
M-| speaking world. It is endorsed by the 
scholarship of the werld, and by the 
i great American people as the only 
i history of the world worth having. 


This is Your Last Chance 


to secure ge agen es History of the . 9 aS cox . cir 
price ‘ = = Se | 


SpE tS aches 
ae 


‘ World at on easy 
ud We have only a few sets remaining. Mail 
: the coupon at bettom of this page. You 
incur no obligation whatever. We will 
mail you the beautiful sample 


iid rite you out speuial peloo ast wees. | weight fae pe Le oR $F 4,060 double column pages, 
MAIL COUPON NOW : 2,060 superb illustrations, 


IDPATH’S enviabie position as an historian is due to his wond 1 = . : 
R beautiful style, a style no other historian has ever equaled. : He oleteres R?FATH takes you back to the dawn of history, long before the pyramids of 


the great historical events as though they were happening before your eyes : Egypt were built; down through the romantic, troubled: timies of Chaldea's 
he carries you with him to see the battles of old; to meet kings and grandeur and Assyria’s magnificence; of Babylonia’s wealth and luxury; of 




























queens and warriors ; to sit in the Roman senate; to march against i ° 7 
Galadin and tis Gark-akinned followers ; to sail’ the psec as Grecian and Roman splendor; of Mohammedan culture and refinenient;. of French 
s with Drake ; to circumnavigate the globe with Magellan ; to watch elegance and British power; of American patriotism and religious freedom, to the 
iia that thin line of Greek spearmen work havoc with the Persian dawn of yesterday. He covers every race, every ‘nation, every time, and holds you 








FREE 
COUPON 







a tk field of M . N oleo t , . . be ~ ; 
— on the field of Marathon; to know Napoleon as you spell-bound by his;wonderful eloquence. Nothing more interesting, absorbing and 


w Roosevelt. insniring Wén & 7, 
Ss fa Vv . 
RDraTa in your home means you need never _— eee 
TC geo . lonely evening, You can associate with ReDEAM throws the mantle of personality over the old heroes of history. Alex- 
world’s heroes; you can cross the Rubicon ; . H rarri ; : ; 
Wettl’ Concar. after Wien Motes wenn tren an the, ander is there; patriot, warrior, statesman, diplomat, crewning the glory of 
You can’sit at the feet of Socrates. the loftiest Grecian history. Xerxes, from his mountain platform, sees Themistocles 


genius of the ancient world. Youcan kneel with three hundred and fifty Greek ships smash his Persian fleet of over a thousand 


Please maf: without cost t at the shrine of Lincoln, ‘“‘the greatest i i i i i i 
Sanaa niceece meen  cnodlasraaigy Mage - ar the tbe got sail, and help to mould the language in which this paragraph is written. Rome 































ating Photog of Napoleon snd . memory of our world.” It is |} Perches Nero upon the greatest throne on earth, and so sets up a poor madman’s 
Coeat gpa Shak Suan ennobling to commune with || name to stand for countless centuries as the synonym of savage cruelty; Napoleon 


f she ¢ . . > : ° 
Mtoe these children of destiny. To |} fights Waterloo again under your very eyes, and reels before the iron fact that at 


iated with e . . . A 
Be en aericulpurie ee we rg ay vent || last the end of his gilded dream has come. Bismarck is there, gruff, overbearing, 
a My 








one’s self, and you will || 2 giant pugilist in the diplomatic ring, laughing with grim disdain at France, which 
add to your store of |] says, ‘You shall not.’’ Washington isthere, ‘four square to all the winds,"* grave, 
wegen thoughtful, proof against the wiles of British strategy and the poisoned darts of false 
richness of || fiends; Cour-eedias cts es Senay ao eee fellow-countrymen, and on into another 





































ADDRESS........ 
Mo Devessary. Just write name and address and mail 









eur life. 
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